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Kings and Thrones are Falling. 
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Kings and Thrones are falling, 
The sound comes o’er the sea, 
“Deep unto deep is calling”’ 
To the conflict of the Pree: 
At the voices of the Nations, like the roaring of a flood, 
The “Sun is turned to darkness, the Moon is changed to 
blood. 


The Word of Power is spoken 

In accents loud and long, 

The iron chain is broken 

From the ancles of the strong : 
The blind and beaten Giant is staggering up at length, 
And the pillars of his Prison House begin to feel his 


strength. 


To exile goes the King, 
The Throne is in the street, 
And royal floors are echoing 
The sounds of Plebeian feet : 
O’er gilded rooms and Halls of State the common peopie 
throng, 
Half fearful of the spectre yet that haunted them so long. 


The Purple Robe is riven, 

Aye, crushed beneath the thread 
Of masses hunger driven, 
Demanding work and bread: 


And Death is riding grimly forth, and Terror by his side, | 


With blood-stained War and Pestilence, and Famine, bol- 
low-eyed. 


The Powers of Earth are shaken 
From the Danube to the Rhine, 
Old Germany is waking 
Like a Cyclop from his wine : 
And dark his brow with hatred, and red his eye with wrath 


While he scatters his tormentors like pigmies from his | 


path. 


The famished Celt is crying, 
Arm, brethren, one and al), 
The Saxon Lord is flying 
To castle, keep and wall: 
Unhappy Ireland grasps again the old detested bands, 
And lifts toward the indignant heavens her bruised and 
bleeding hands. 


The Seine is running red 
Through the capital of France, 
Over ramparts of the dead 
The ery is still advance ! 
With pike and gun and paving stone the maddened people 
arm, 
And Peace and Freedom fly the scene of tumult and alarm. 


With terror, pain and sorrow 

Till the travail throes are past, 

But then a glorious morrow, 

And the promised rest at last : 
Por the gospel of the Crucified shall triumph like the light 
From the golden gates of morning o’er the darkness of the 


night. 


King or Priest shall never 
Rebuild the broken wall, 
For Thought is freed forever 
And Truth is now for all : 
The startled Nations hear a voice thro’ heaven and earth 
resound 


>? 
The everlasting Word of God will never more be bound. 


O’er shattered Thrones shall rise 

The kingdom of the Son, 

And Ocean, Earth and Skies 

Proclaim his reign begun : 

voices heard before on the plains of Galilee, 

ll sound once more on every shore and over every sea. 


The angel 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR OCONSIDERANT. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
Harmony. 


BOOK I1.—CHAPTER II. 
Socta, EquiiBria. 
(Continued.) 
I IV. 
“the Phaiansterian order of society, the principle 


anne 
lection is completely carried out; and the elec- | 


Uon de 
confers legitimate powers, because it rests upon the 


Com ‘ 
Posite proportional competence of the elector, be- | 


‘ng doubly base 


; d upon his capacity, and upon his in- 


ere 
Pe in the general order. Let us examine 
Gi . 
mpetence of the elector on the score of capacity. 
elector, who is called upon to vote in deciding 


obj rank of a candidate, is always enlightened on the 


ect 
Of the candidacy ; since each one, by his own! 


ee ee eee et 


consent, votes only in fis own special spheres, in the 
groups and series to which he is dffiliated. A mathe: 
matician is chosen only by mathematicians ; a chemist 
only by chemists ; an agricultunst only by agricultur- 
iets ; and soin all the functions, which are perfectly de- 
finite, precise and distinct from one another, as we 
have seen. 

2. The elector thus enlightened upon the nature of 
the office to be filled, is equally enlightened upon the 
merit of the candidates, since the particular worth of 
every candidate has been revealed to him, not in one 
examination and one competition, but in a hundred 
successive examinations and competitions. It is not 
merely a sparkle of their value which the candidates 

| have given to their colleagues who judge them ; they 
| have displayed before them their entire value, in the 
| whole course of their actions in the groups and series. 
| The serial order furnishes other guarantees of jus- 
| tice and of exactness in superabundance ; I will men- 
tion one, among others, which is very worthy of re- 
mark : 
| Itisa well known fact, that there exists among men 
characters naturally dissonant antipathetic, The the- 
ory estimates the average number of these natural re- 
| pulsions at twenty to an individual in a Phalanx of 1800 
persons ; that is to say, each inhabitant of the Phalanx 
will feel such an antypathy to about twenty persons in 
the mass. Now, why has the organizing intelligence, 
which has had in view the unity of social action, the 
| formation of accords and ties; which has placed in 
| the heart of man so richa treasure of affection ; why 
, has this creative intelligence sowed some natural anti- 
| pathies amongst men? why these exceptions? why 
these constrained dissonances in the scale of charac- 
j}ters? Why? It is because, if it is important that 
| there be genera! accordand unity of action in the great 
humaniary workshops, it is also important that there 
be exact, strict justice in all the degrees of the social 
| hierarchy. Now, if the generous or effective element 
| alone should preside over the choice of candidates, 
mistakes might be committed, because generosity and 
affection are often blind. Some guaranty against this 
| was required ; it was necessary that an opposite senti- 
ment, cold and reserved, should assist at the examina- 
| tion, should observe closely, should gauge the competi- 
| ters, and minutely criticise their merits. A lively ac- 
tive,penetrating, thorough-going criticism was required; 
every person required his antipathiques, for the anti- 
pathiques are marvellously apt at criticism ; so, when 
any nomination, of however slight importance, is in 
question, the persons who stand in natural antipathy to 
the competitors, are officially called to give their ad- 
_ vice respectively. This will be the custom in Harmony, 
| where men will not, as in civilization, show marks of 
| affection to persons whom they detest ; what they will 
| honor above all things in Harmony, will be truth ; for 
| this reason every character has its avowed Antipa- 
| thigues. 

In giving their advice, the Antipathiques exaggerate 
| a person’s imperfections ; no doubt they magnify the 
defects ; but they have observed, scrutinized, analysed 
' all under the microscope ; they have signalized all the 
| weak points to the eye of benevolent criticism. In the 
| conversation of women,when they get upon the chapter 


ied 


ofa rival, you have a proot of the skill of the antipa- 
| thiques in seizing upon every defect. Their part, be it 
understood, islimited to criticism. The judgment does 
| not come from them. ‘The Sympathizers tell the for, 
| the Antipathizers the against, and the colleagues pro- 
| nounce. 

| This important social function of the natural Antipa- 
thizers is one of the sriking proofs that the grand me- 
chanician, who has organized man, has most exactly 
calculated all his springs and weighed all his forces! 
It is said that an ancient philosopher after expounding 
the secrets of the physiological organism of man, cried 
out, full of enthusiasm and of true religion: “I have 
just chanted a hymn to the glory ofGod !” Verily, he 
too has chanted a bymn to the glory of God, who has 
taught us how dissonances themselves have their rea- 
son for being and their harmonic function in the move- 
ments of true Destiny! We are forced to reeognize 
the possessor of true Scrence in the man, who reveals 
to us the useful effect of all the springs of the passional 
| economy, and thus opens to us the way to general hap- 


| 


~ | piness, 


The light which falls upon the merit of each indivi- 
| dual, in the Serial order, is so great then, that the fee- 
| blest sight may easily appreciate its degree ; therefore 
| it is utterly impossible that the result of the opinions of 
all the electors should be erroneous. 
| And now that we have shown how the Phalanste- 
| rian elector knows what is just, let us prove that it is 
for his interest to do what is just. 
| Competence of the elector on the score of interest.— 
| Evidently a Phalanx will be the more prosperous and 
| flourishing, as its manoeuvres of every kind are execu- 
| ted in the most perfect manner ; and, other things be- 
| ing equal, the superiority in wealth and eclat will be 
| with the Phalanx in which every kind of Talent and of 
Labor shall be best recognized, encouraged, honored 
| and remunerated. It is important, therefore, that the 
| Phalanx have the most expert agronomists at the head 
of its agriculture, the most skillful mechanicians in its 
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shops, the most able administrators in its affairs. the 
most learned professors for its instruction, &c. Now, 
all the inhabitants being associates, immediately inter- 
ested in the general prosperity, wherein each one is co- 
partner ; the affairs of the Phalanx being thus in the 
nature of the case the individual affairs of every body ; 
and évery one naturally desiring to see“his affairs go 
on im the best manner possible ; it is perfectly evident 
that, in Association, individual interest itself disposes 
and turns the mind to justice. This must seem strange 
indeed to civilizees ! 

The Group, moreover, asI have already remarked, 
has another interest, of self-love and of esprit-de-corps 
combined, which oblige it to an equitable appreciation ; 
for a Group badly directed could not keep the field in 
the stfuggles and rivalries of the Series ; it would be 
crippled on all sides and deserted by its best soldiers, 
| who would pass straight over to the enemy. 

Political competency here, then, is found to rest in 
the comrosiTe Mope, both on the special capacity and 
| on the particular interest of the elector ; so that, su p- 
posing the Harmonians (who will be just men,) to be 
a hundred times more imbued with personal presump- 
tion, or a hundred times more blinded by vanity than 
| the civilizees are ; supposing, too, that each one begins 





remain true that, the posterior estimates being given 
by the mass according to the order of capacities, the 
result of the election will be none the less conformed to 
| justice. Thus, individual self-love, however energetic 
‘it may be, would be rigorously paralysed, even in the 
most unfavorable case ; for the first estimate which 





j each ope should set upon himself, would be a common | 


term ta al! the members of the equation and would dis- 
appear from the calculation ! 


vi 


It may be seen, from what has just been said, that | 


justice,jn the Serial mechanism, rests upon a Dove.e 


GuUARASTY,a guaranty internal anda guaranty ezter- | 


nal. * 


The INTERNAL GUARANTY is derived from the quad- | 


ruple cdmpetence, or (to use Fourier’s technical for- 
mula,) the bi-composite competence of the voters, who, 
in fact, gre competent upon the subject-matters of the 
electionjand on the ment of the candidates, and com- 
petent again both by material and by corporate interest. 

The EXTERNAL GUARANTY springs from the regular 
control exercised over the judgments of one Group 
or Series by the neighboring Groups and Series. 





by setting the loftiest estimate upon himself, it will still | 
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The principles just stated are susceptible of a hun- 
dred different practical applications, into the examin- 
ation of which it is not our object here to enter. We 
will only say that the electoral operations, which now 
cost us such derangements, such expense of money and 
of time, are reduced to a very little matter in the As- 
sociative combination, even were they the grand ope- 
rations in which all the Phalanxes of the globe are call- 
ed upon to pronounce. 

Be it understood, moreover, that the foregoing prin- 
ciples are applicable not only to the choice of candi- 
| dates in every function and in every degree of the so- 
| cial hierarchy, from the single Phalanx to the entire 
| Globe ; but that they also furnish the precise means of 
|determining the wills of competent and interested 
| masses, in any case where it should be desirable. 


| ‘The question which we have been treating might 
| furnish very grand developements, which we must 
| leave to the reflection of the reader, until we can ap- 
| proach them from a more general and more elevated 
point of view in anotherpublication. Let us terminate 
this chapter by its special conclusion, to wit: 

That the Serial order incontestably possesses the in- 
valuable faculty ofmeasuring the merit,and judging the 
| talent and efficiency of every individual in every par- 
ticular function in the ranks of which he is enrolled ; 
| 80 that the relative value of every member, in every 
| function in which he has engaged, is there exactly 
represented by a rank or by a proportional number. 

We here take occasion to call attention to the fact, 
| that the problem of repartition pro rata to Labor and 
{to Talent, reduces itself now to a pure question of 
arithmetic, like the 


proportional repartition to Cap- 


'. 7 m6 - 
ital, which every body understands. This frightful 
| paradox of distributive justice has become mere child’s 
play. We shall return to it, 


End of Chapter Second. 





From the Chronotype. 
A Morning with Lamennais.—Things in Paris. 


Panis, August 17, 1848. 


An obliging acquaintance having offered me an intro- 
duction to Lamennais, we walked out to his residence 
beyond the Champs Elys¢es, the other morning, and 
| were fortunate enough to find him at home. We 
| mounted a narrow staircase, passed through an ante- 
| room, and entered the little box-like chamber which 
serves as the study of the illustrious priest, philosopher, 
politician and socialist, for like al] men of progressive 
minds in France, Lamennais is now a socialist. 

He received us with great cordiality; shaking hands 
with me asif we were old acquaintances, which is not 





This last result deserves particular remark. In fact, | usual in France, where the salutations between gentle- 
we have laid down the principle, that the particular | men introduced to each other are generally confined to 
affairs of a Group, of a Series, of any branch whatever |2 bow. His manner has a delightful simplicity and 








should be regulated by its own proper functionaries, and 
that they alone should have the right of direct inter- 
vention in them. This is incontestable in principle and 
accepted universally, since no one would be disposed 
to admit foreign judgments into his Series. Yet such is 
the connexion and solidarity of the parts ina Phalanx, 
that the bad management of one branch would compro- 
mise more or less the interests of the whole. It is just, 
then that the surrounding medium should have some 
action upon each of the parts. 

Well then! this action of the surrounding medium, 
which cannot be a direct intervention in the voting, lies 
precisely in the influence of the regular control exer- 
cised by the Groups and Series upon one another. The 
Group or Series choose; the others criticise, disap- 
pove or confirm. Within, the election ; without, the 
saiction. 

Let us not forget to add, also, that the elective pow- 
er for each person, in each branch, is in proportion to 
his recognized and fixed capacity in that branch. This 
preportional influence is a fact of nature, which speaks 
foritself and does not need to be developed here. The 
opnion ofa man, who is a consummate master in any 
deyartment or speciality, naturally carries with it more 
auhority than that of a novice; and you would not, 
in weighing the votes in a Series, give to a neophyte 
bu little skilled as yet, an equal voice to that of the 
mm who teaches and directs him. 

When a candidate then, shall have passed the cen- 
sorhip of his Antipathiques, and when his merit 
shal have been carefully scrutinized by them ; when 
he hall have been chosen by his competitors them- 
sels, by his colleagues who see each other 
evey day at work ; when the choice shall 
hav been approved by the external criticism of rivals, 
corfirmed by the adhesion of allies, ratified, in a word, 
by public opinion which has been regularized in the 
Seies and formed into a grand Jury having a sove- 
rei interest in justice ;—do you believe the choice 
wil not be strictly and mathematically good and just? 
I vish to go farther than that even ; I wish to say that 
every officer who, in the series, should not be up to his 
voation, would spontaneously and at once offer his 
resgnation: in such a position and in sucha medium, 
no me could for two days stand the cross fire of which 
he yould be the mark. 
moa unfortunate position for you to hold an office, 
whie there stood beside you, and below you, in the 
qualty of a subordinate, a man who surpassed you in 


} 


othes, and toall, You would be the first to beg of 


him o take your place 


It would be a most false and | 


| by men who fill important positions 
meri, and gave every day a public proof of it to you,to | ee 


freshness that puts you even more than at ease, and in 
& moment We were discussing the great questions which 
now absorb and agitate France and Europe, or rather I 
was listening to the clear and fluent statements of the 
Abbe, who only required an occasional! question or sug- 
gestion to draw out his opinions on those grave sub- 
jects. 

I listened to him with an interest in some sort dis- 
tant though not separate from that of the present hour. 
The bearing and appearance of the man, his history, 
his present position, the mark he has made on the 

world, and the independence with which he has pur- 
sued the ends to which he has cevoted himself con- 
| tributes to the impression which he made, qaite as much 
| as the acuteness and noble spirit of the words which 
| fell from his lips. J felt in him the indomitable soldier 
| of freedom, the man of perfect sincerity and of pro- 
| found faith. Though old, worn, pale and feeble in 
| body, he impressed me as youthful in spirit ; no rust of 
prejudice, no fixed routine of habit, no disappointment 
lof early aspirations, no petrifying conventionalities, 
seemed to have attached to his mind; after all its com- 
bats, its failures, its hard experiences, it is bright, gen- 
| erous, salient, reeeptive and hopeful. 
| There is something about Lamennais which reminds 
me of Dr. Channing. He hasa similar appearance of 
| physical fragility, a similar pale and thoughtful counte- 
| nance, a similar belief in the constant progress of man- 
kind, anda similar singleness and elevation of purpose. 
| He seems too, more calm, contemplative and impartial 
| than most of his countrymen, as if some tincture of the 
best elements of our New England blood were min- 
gled in his veins. What struck me first as I listened to 
| him, was the contrast between the outward man and 
| the effect he has had upon the movement of things in 
Europe. Meeting him in the street, you would think 
‘him the most insignificant of persons. Almost dwarf- 
| ish in his proportions ; he is not above five feet in height 
j}and stoops considerably with the weight of nearly 
threescore years and ten ; and dressed with the plain- 
ness of a laborer, you would not suppose that he had 
| agitated a continent; you would not recognize in him 
the man who had refused a cardinal’s hat from Leo 
| XII.,and a minister’s portfolio from Charles X.; who 
| had turned aside from spiritual and temporal dignities 
| to espouse the cause of the people; whom honor had 
vainly sought to bribe and prisons to force into silence, 
| and who in his “ Words of a Believer,” and“ Book otf 
| the People,” not only foretold the new era but laid its 
| foundation. 
The conversation lasted some two hours, and would 
| have been protracted still longer had not my watch 
| warned me that the time for the opening of the As- 
| sembly had arrived, and accordingly my companion 
and myself took leave, though not without permission 
i to repeat a visit which had left so agreeable an im- 
For my own part, the noble, sim 
ple and eloquent old man,—eloquent in the humane and 
hopeful tone of his words, rather than words 
themselyes,——had inspired a sentiment of personal at- 
tachment and satisfaction which is not always excited 
1 the of the 


| 


pression upon both. 
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world. 
M. Lamennais thinks that 


nsurrectionary movements 


farther revolutionary 01 
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and in Germany. The state of parties a nator- 
al progress of financial and politival _affa have 
no other result, and any pacific settlement of the ques- 
tion between misery and wealth is not immediately 
possible. The whole tendency of things is to put into 
power the ultra socialists, such men as Proudhon, Ca- 
bet and Louis Blanc, and with their accession to pow- 
er will come the trial of their theories. From those 
theories he has no hope of immediate good or of the 
establishment of permanent order ; but tried they must 
be, for all the old expedients have failed, and when the 
people get the upper hand they will insist on the ex- 
periment. That experiment will also be in great part 
at least, a failure. “ But,” said [,“ what will follow 
the reign of this sort of socialism! ‘‘ Nobody can 
tell what particular set of men or ideas will follow,” 
was the reply. We only can know that good will be 
the result, and that the future will be intimately con- 
nected with the past and present. We are in the 
midst of great changes, and have others to go through 
which wil be greater still ; but all of them have their 
roots and causes in what has gone before, and what is 
now existing. Humanity advances on a road often 
painful and difficult, but still at each step much is gain- 
ed, and each is a stepand nota leap such as leaves 
gat of sight the path travelled over before. France 
has not accomplished her period of suffering, but then 
her pangs are notin vain. The blood she sheds is 
fruitful, the trials she endures are for the world. 

Of Communism he spoke asa false and impractica- | 
ble system; it was a negation which denied itself ;| 
sarting with the principle of absolute fraternity, it | 
could only ead with absolute tyranny. The true so- 
cialism which must ultimately prevail he said was As-| 
sociation, and on that his hopes of social! improve-| 
ment were based. But to arrive at it time was ne- 
cessary. The laboring classes must be prepared for it. 
But it ought not to be introduced by any attacks upon | 
property as now possessed, for to attack property was 
to attack the material basis of all society. How was 
property created? By labor, and to take it from its 
present owners wasto deny not only the rightof prop- 
erty but the right of the laborer to keep and dispose 
of the product of his labor ; in a word it was another | 
form of the communistic negation. Butto open the, 
benefits of industrial association to all the wonld, three | 
things were necessary ; namely education, moral de- | 
velopment and capital. The first, education, both gen- | 










eral and professional, would, he was confident, be es- 
tablished by the new constitution as a debt which the 
State was bound to discharge to every one of its child- 
ren; in his view, education should be wholly gratui- 
tous, while it was thorough and comprehensive ; and 
towards this ideal France was about to take a most im- 
portant step. By that means the next generation 
would be prepared for a more perfect kind of Associa- 
tion than the present are generally capable of forn- | 
mg. 
In regard to the second aspect of the question, the 
Communists and many others fell into a great error. 
They regarded man as a sort of eating and drinking| 
machine only, and seemed to think that when the more 
economical problem was solved the whole matter was 
disposed of. But unless the social system involved and | 
developed the spiritual side of human nature it would | 
not only be impertect but short lived. In Association | 
he saw that this would be done. On this head he did} 
mot explain himself clearly as we had not time and 
ether points caine up. ‘The general tenor of what he 
said was that Association being positive and not in) 
any sense a negation, was in harmony with Christian- | 
ity which was the fountain of spiritual life and growth. | 
The next thing necessary in order to enable the} 
workman to labor for himself and to put an end to the | 
“exploitation of man by man,” was capital. How, 
having no securities, no lands, stocks, tools, or any- | 
thing to pledge, could he obtain this? What has he? | 
Only his future labor, and that is not a good guarantee | 
because he may fallill, or run away, or die. But if} 
instead of the labor of a single individual that of thir- | 
ty, associated together and jointly and severally re- | 
sponsible is offered, what was a poor security becomes 
of the best if not the very best in the world, for the 
association is not subject to any of these accidents, and 
supposing it to be well managed is sure to be product- | 
se. Having provided the security where is the Asso- 
ciation to obtain its capital? Shall it resort to the! 
asurers! No. Itis the duty of the State to see that | 
the new establishments, in whose prosperity its safety | 
consists, are not exposed to any such frauds as those | 
. . | 
gentry thrive by. According to M. Lamennais, the 
State should organize a great “ bank of credit,” to loan | 
money to such Associations on the pledges of their la- 
bor, under suitable guaranties, ata trifling rate of in- 
terest, or rather for the mere cost of transacting the 
business of the bank. His idea, inthis respect, is not} 
unlike that of M. Proudhon, of which I have given an} 
explanation in a former letter ; and it is an idea which, | 
im various forms, is entertained by all the men of con- | 
atructive opinions with whom I have had the opportu- 
nity of conversing. The beginning of the measures} 
which must be adopted, and which, if adopted in sea- 
son may save great sufferings and convulsion is, they 
say, a‘ democratic organization of credit.” Without 
it bankruptcy is inevitable, as all agree. 
Thus the laboring classes, being educated and ob- 
taining the capital, will organize their own industry, 
according to the opinion ot M. Lamennais. The emall 
associations with which they will commence will grad- 
ually be extended ; several trades will be combined to- 
gether, until at last agriculture and domestic labor will 
be added and the association township will be estab- 
tished. This he supposes will be the general course of 
the movement though, there will be many exceptions 
in which a different procedure will be adopted. But 
it is towards association that in his view society is 
warching ; it is association which will meet the aspira- 
tions and avoid the errors of the communists, and 
oiher vague social reformers; it is association where 
European society will leave the career of violence 
through which it isnow passing for peaceful improve- 
ment, for development which will not be by war and 
conflict 
These ideas occupied our whole interview, and of 
eourse were expressed much more in detailand with a 
clearness and often with an eloquence to which sucha 
sketch as this can make no pretensions. About the 
different schools of socialists he speke only as they 
were suggested by the points that came uppermost. 
Of Fourier he did not say a word, and I did not think 
so ask his opinion. Probably had I done so, he would 
have replied that he differed from him, and that he was 
an eccentric theorist or something of that kind; and 
yet any one familiar with Fourier’s theory will be 
struck with the resemblance of the Abbe’s general 
train of thought with the elementary parte of the Doc- 
trine of Association astaught by the great Socialist. 
li is quite likely that M. Lamennais has never read one 
of Fourier’s books and is ignorant of their real con- 
tents. Certainly he does not act in concert with the 
Fourierists and has no connection with them, and yet 
his ideas, as far as they go, are in perfect harmony with 














theirs, and have no doubt come 
This is the case with all those ¢ ‘of libe 

tendencies in France, whom nature has not appointed 
to the work of destruction. All believe in association, 
though with different views as to the mode of its in- 


tion. 

After the radicals have accomplished the business of 
breaking in pieces the obstinacy and selfishness of the 
a feudalism which rw y governed France 
an j i to wer with. i tal i * ume 
wise ah ame osties will ne ing but 
Association will then be possible. To return to the old 
order will be out of the question, and the opposite ex- 
treme, Communism, will have been tried in various de- 
grees and fouad wanting ; Association will be recog- 
nized asa middle term, and will be adopted as a ne- 
céessity. The fruit of the arduous and patient labors of 
many workers in the cause of humanity will then be 
seen and appreciated, and the “ utopians” will begin to 
receive justice. Then perhaps those “Fourierists” who 
have done so much to sow the principles of peace and 
of progress without violence, in the midst of the ma- 
terialism, the corruption and the increasing misery and 
danger ot European society will be recognized as the 
benefactors of the world. 

While with Lamennais,I did not fail to notice the 
furniture and decorations of the apartments; all was 
plain but everything indicated the taste and refinement 
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| which a French man of letters ought to have in a su- 


preme degree. In one corner hung a fall length por- 
trait of Beranger, in plaster; the poet and the philoso- 
pher are the most intimate of friends. A head of Pius 
IX. was on the wall, also, and several casts from the 
antique. The airof the room was suggestive of that 
order and method which lose no time, know no confu- 
sion, and accomplish much by the very fact that they 
always have materials, opportunity and strength at 
command. 


hh 
From Blackwood’s Mazazine. 
The Honesty of Civilization. 
BEING A LETTER TO EUSEBIUS 


[ took your letter in my hand, Eusebius, and read it 
in my afternoon’s walk, and soon found a comment 
upon your text, that “ after all it is an honest world.” 
You must have been in a fine humor of self-conceit, 
and talked, as most people in such cases do, of the 
world and thought of yourself. An honest world! 
Did you ever calculate how much the dishonesty of it 
costs you? how much of your substance, and how 
much wearisome care and vexation those perpetual 
checks upon the Bank of Life, that makes more wry 
faces for you than any drafts upon your pocket’ The 
world is barefaced, scarcely affects honesty, excepting 
for advantage—and that an almost obsolete mode of 
dealing. Reading your letter, I found myself under 


| the garden wall of a rich merchant, a neighbor, and 


there I heard the following short dialogue: A man 
was at work upon the wall; anotber of the same con- 
dition passing, calls out to him— 

« Still there, Tom !—-when wilt thou make an end 
on’t ?” . 

«“ Why,” said honest Thomas, “d’ye see, not just 
yet; we could have done it well in a day, but we've 
been here four days, and I think we must make it the 
week, for they've an uncommon good tap, and not 
sparing of it neither.” 

There now, Eusebius, was a pretty slap in the face 
to your admired honesty. Your letter, quoth I, shall 
go back to you with this comment, if the honest post- 
man does not purloin it; but to easure its reaching 
you, I determined to put nothing in it but words. It 
was not an enviable train of thought that ensued. 
How much have I been robbed of during my life? 
Large amounts 1 gulped down, and got over pretty 
well; but the minor items brought all confusion of 
calculation, with multiplication of vexation, that I 
could bring to no sum, nor dismissal. And I know, 
Eusebius, you have not fared much better. Your lit- 
tle estate has been invaded, encroached upon—land- 
marks removed, and trees cut down. How many 
gaping wolves have thought you fair game! And 
when I consider your helplessness—our helplessness, 
let me say—it rather seems that we ought to give pub- 
lic thanks to the numerous rogues and rascals that 
have environed us, that they have left us anything we 
can call our own. And the more circumscribed that 
is, the less circumference have we to defend. ‘That is 
one comfort. It is in a degree the happiness of the 
beggar who has nothing to guard. Full of those 
thoughts, [ wandered on till I reached a small shady 
retreat, a green spot, just admitting an entrance, er- 
compassed with brier and leafage, that all bowed down 
to me, and over me, as if I were the lord and master, 
and they offered me obeisance and service. Here wis 
contrast to the roguish turbulence of life ; happy the 
man, thought I, who can so encompass himself, where 
nothing may tempt the enemy to find him out! Bat 
bitter experience brings the enemy home to us; atd 
when there is no reality for him to touch, he invads 
usin dreams. I fell asleep, with this picture of sech- 
ded and quiet briery beauty in my mind’s eye—asle¢p, 
I was still its tenant, or its master. There is a noi ; 
the bushesare stirred. Ah, you thief! there is a wof’s 
head under the dark leatage directly in front; thereis 
another to the right; and through the bushes oe he 
left another monster! Ah, I see how it is! I dare 
say there isanother behind, and they are going to 
make a simultaneous attack. I'm off; not quite Bo 
fast, one villain has hold of my foot ; a kick in the iw 

with the other has sent him howling. 1 jump up, tley 
are all upon me. ‘Thanks to a good cudgel, I lay vell 
; about me; two are prostrate, one sneaks off, an} I 
strangle the fourth. This is pretty well for a snug te- 
| treat. Whataheatlamin! There is not roonjto 
| breathe in here, and the rascals may come too closito 
}me. I mustenlarge my domain. ‘* Enlarge yourlo- 
} main, you fool, must you!” said a voice. Neer 
| mind: here's an opening, so away I scamper ind 
| reach a wider domain indeed ; the woody circumér- 
ence is enlarged, and here down [ sit to recover ny 
breathing: little breathing time is however given Be. 
Whoop ! whoop! there is howling all about me ; iv- 
ery bush shakes; and underneath every individal 
bough, wherever | look, is a woif’s head, with his ed 
tongue protruded, fringed with handsome furnituré of 
teeth. Up I jump again, round goes the cudgel,bn 
come the wolves, rampant, audacious villains! Ty 
are too many forme. This is whatI get by enlargng 
| my domain : it only brings more I see. Well, do hy 
| best and lay about thee—and so I do, stoutly. @h! 
There is a sad twinge! that rascal has snapped offiny 
right leg! [’m down on one knee! I shall get it mw, 
surely. Well, if I'm notkilled outright! There ges 
my left arm! Now, not a leg have I to stand i 
| one arm and both legs gone! Whew! If I sumive 
this, I may get my fortune by being exhibited at afair, 
| and pass for a lusus nature. Not much change of 
that, though, for here they are thick upon me fen 
your distance, gentlemen, for, ike Witherington, Iight 
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te—give 
ket. Nota bit of it—he's off; then do be so good as| able land 
to come back and take my head, and then you'll have | villains of infinitely greater fre and 
the whole of me between you. “ Not this time,” said| up and meet one in every , corner, and of 
a wolf, wonderful to relate, maj lly rearing on his} this sinful world, making us blush for the name of ciy- 
hind-legs, and lifting himself up, while down flew his} ilization we arrogate to ourselves, adepts in chicanery 
black robes, and his band and wig metamorphosed | and profligacy boast of the advancement of the age. 
him instanter into an eminent barrister. “ Your head !”| And advancing as it is, and, it might be added, in 
said he, “ that cannot be worth having, for if it had} road to the gallows, if the word with the thing were 
held any brains, you wouldn’t have let us divide your | not becoming obsolete. Impunity breeds villainy at g 
body between us—you are welcome to your head—| fearful rate. Schools there are, and perhaps univers. 
make the most of it.” Make the most of it! and} ties, where it offersdegrees. Dickens’ Fagin is scarce. 
why not, quoth I? more brains in it than you think ly an imaginary character, and most probably falls 
for, limb of the law ; if I’m nobody, still I'll make/| short of reality. 
head against you—oh ! oh! you're off, are you ?—then “ [she so young and yet so old alifter” 
I'l! just look sharp for an amanuensis, and dictate this SaAtoreans. 
combat with you wolves, and send it to Maga—and 
let’s see what will come of that! for 





my no longer be quoted with surprise. _Villainy, pil- 
: ering, cheating villainy, more than divides the interest 
Then tessabng wo Cd oo of the world with politics. The newspapers, for the 
; - : amusement of the civilized, give you nearly as much 
The wish to be doing made me soon sprout out @| of oneas ofthe other. They progress pari passu, and 
pair of arms, with hands to them, and resolation at my | ajas' sometimes intermingle ; trick jeaplers. aids. 
fingers’ ends ; not so very hard to maintain one’s-self) ing it ig hard to say to erhich jitcon of fntonas vs 
after all—how Ido write away! andI sha’nt have an} principally belong. The Press has been called = 
empty stomach to fill—that’s gone atany rate. Gone!) Fourth Estate. Then roguery is the fifth—nay, it is 
why here it is, and, as I live, a portly belly too! I fill! more, for it has a considerable share of partnezship 
apace——and here are my legs and feet. Richard’s| with some of the others; and so barefaced lying and 
himself again '--so up I am in a twinkling—just shake | thimble-riggery assume high privilege. If civilization 
myself to see or feel that all’s tight and well fastened | pe the prevalence of moral virtues, we are openly re- 
together ; and that shake does the business, and I find) trograding, becoming barbarians. "The test of a man 
myself with my back against a stone in the shady little | jg not his honesty, but his cleverness. Honesty now 
spot I first entered, and your letter, Eusebius, in my | shivers, without being even praised. It is no longer 
hand. Have you not heard of an executioner so ex-| « /qudatur et alget.” Why don’t we go one atep fer. 
pert, that after long flourishing about his sword, when | ther, (the public foot is half lifted for the purpose,) and 
the culprit requested he would put him out of his mis-| imitate the Azoreans, who, we find in a féeent iisy- 
ery, he replied, “Out of ycur misery! shake your) ejjer’s account, are politeness itself to thieves? “The 
shoulders ; he did so, and off fell his head ; but the! prisoners who gaze and gossip through the bars of a 
shake of the shoulders did more for me, it gave me life,| prison, bend as respectfully, and are capp’d in retum, 
body, and bones. ‘ f ._ | with precisely the same deference as they would be if 
Now, is there not the pith and marrow of truth in| they walked the streets. Imprisonment is neither dis- 
thisdream? ‘There are wolves about every property.| grace nor humiliation to them—there is no diminution 
Who enlarges his domain, makes to himself a larger} in the every-day round of salutation ; but the hat. 
circumference to defend, greater temptation to thieves, | worship, as George Fox called it, is observed with un- 
a more expanded field for iniquity to work in, and upon. | ajtered gravity, and the world is quite as much their 
Multiplied means often prove multiplied vexations.| friend and as fall of smooth pretence, as when the 
Establish “a raw” upon vitality. Poverty may have! lived on the honest side of the gates.” Yet rutin, 
to keep its “wolf from the door,” but property has to| thieves may have some advantage here over the Azo- 
keep more from its many boundaries ; and the guards) reans ; they do not easily get into prison, and when 
it sets up, themselves let in the thieves, join in the/ in gre very easily let out ; and for a man who is tired 
plunder, or take the whole to themselves, more boldly,| of jife to get hanged, requires far greater interest than 
justifying the satirist— to get him a comfortable place under government, 
© Quis custodiet ipsos wtich might render it no longer necessary to his wishes 
Custodes ?” tocourt the gallows. Thieves and rogues are of al! 
It is an old saying, “ what the eye does not see, the| Persons those mostly pitied ; the robbed are not spared 
| heart does not grieve at.” If the man of much sub- either by thieves or law. Law, Eusebius—frightful 
stance, as he lays his head upon his pillow, could, in-| monster !—lives by perpetual suction ; a little mono- 
stead of an easy sleep, be made to witness, as in a! Syllable, with a long bill.. The injustice perpetrated by 
magic mirror, the great and little depredations commit- law exceeds calculation and belief. We prate of re- 
ted against him, with distinct portraits of the perpetra- forming grievances—the greatest grievance is law; 
|tors, and that, repeated only for one week, as he lies} #04 lawyers, cunning fellows, all gaping open-mouth'd, 
helpless, at the end of it he would first think himself like a nest of ill-fledged birds, importuning power for 
incapable of managing his affairs, and very soon be | Special commissioners. 
thought so by others. And am I selfish, that I can “ The subjects’ grief 
sit calmly, and see and hear the boasting of the depre- Comes through commissions.” 
dations committed upon my neighbors? What magic 
is there in the mere meum and tuum! My rich friend| Lawyers they are upon the country like fleas upon 
gives me the benefit of the better part of his wealth ;| og’s back, innumerable, busy, and troublesome, and 
I enjoy his grounds, his gardens, with more leisure | like a dog they use it. How much of every man’s sub- 
| than the business of his estate allows him ; I enjoy | Stance, that has had much to do with the world’s busi- 
them freely, with an eye to see all beauty, not the scru-| "ess, has not gone into the hands of lawyers! At 
tinizing one of a master that looks for what is wrong ;| births, deaths, and marriages, there they are—would 
I pay nothing for the pleasure, and am not responsible | they were a little cheaper! You settle some _pality 
| for anything; if there be bad taste in the opinions of| Matter with your neighbor, and each pays his lawyer 
others in any part, it moves not my pride, no compar- | More than the fee-simple of a little estate ; the trifle 
ison stirs my jealousy. Ii I see anything amiss, any | Would ruin a poor man who had saved up a hundred or 
negligence in his servants, it is astonishing with what| $0. Whata frightful case was that of the gold dust 
indifference I notice it, and turn to other scenes where | robbery, where the great cormorant law was law and 
there is nothing to offend. But he, ithe master, would | ™4w too, and licked up dust and allclean. It really ° 
feel vexation, anger, and, if in company, the secret; # Most frightful state of things at the best. With n0 
fretting would be worse. He pays for ail, both ways,| Very great experience of law—yet not unbitten at tots 
in purse and feeling. These magic words, meum and and fingers, and sometimes to the quick—lI entertain ® 
tuum, make sueh a wonderful difference. | Now,| horror of all pertaining to it as well as yourself, Euse- 
which of the two is the better off? the owner who but| bius, who used to say the only virtuous act of Punch 
half enjoys, or you or I who enjoy wholly? It only| W45 his hanging the judge. It makes one uncomfot- 
requires a little philosophy to resolve into their true es-| table to read the trials in the different courts—and it 
sences the meum and tuum, and we may in thanks fancy go over the costs ; the adjournments, too,becaus 
take off our hats to the great, who, to gratify our eyes,| the clock strikes—and all to be done again, till fees, 
walk by us in their paraphernalia—making the world | fees, fees, nothing but fees, becomes the all-impor's" 
to us a cheap theatre, where we may hiss or applaud | ™@tter. 
as pleases ourhumors. But the selfishness of all this, “The suit begins with plaintiff and defendant, 
if so much be owed to our friend’s bountifulness, why But both me, plaintiffs long before the end on". 
not gneve for him? why only enjoy? It is because} And how is it all connected with law get such rascally 
in every case of robbery, plunder, negligence, or ill! looks ?—is it real, or our dislike paints them 5° '— 
management, we are not sensible of any personality.| Somebody has remarked that we never see in ¢ 
There is no touch upon our own pride—no personal| “ Hue and Cry,” a rogue advertised as handsome. 
offence—we are not mocked, cheated, derided. So} it then that the courts are crowded with rogues, oF * 
that, in some sort, every man puts himself in compari-| we think them so! Whata frightful picture ™ 
son with others, and advantage over usis hard to bear.! Dickens has given of the Fleet Prison, and the po 
How strange it seems to us, of moderate means and| cobler who was ruined by having an estate left him- 
views, to see fine places and establishments kept up,| All true, true, true, but true only as far as it 20?) 
which the owners do not visit a week in the year—| truth goes beyond even that. Why must justice al 
the expense great, and the management such as it may | ways come with sheriff and assize, and muffled up !** 
be. With our own knowledge of our own little af-| an old woman—why not come periodically like ** 
fairs, we calculate the goings wrong, the demands of] Hercules to the Augean stables?’ Oh! “Quirk, Gam 
jevery kind upon the owner, absent or present, the} mon, and Snap,” are you notdetestable? Your 2am 
weight of the pride and responsibility attached to all] and your doings are a deserved satire—personificatio% 
this ; and we ask, for what and for whom is it endur- | of the triformis Diana, justice. For what is the law 
ed? Is the establishment for the man, or the man for] but justice’s left hand—and justice’s right, what of that’ 
the establishment? He was not an unwise, though} It is clenched with the fee, fully equal in weight © 
perhaps a whimsical man, who, wearied of the little} decision held in the other: and so justice is om 
knaveries of his household, let himself out to his ser-| mented with being called “left-handed.” The wor! 
vants. They were to provide everything for him and| now seems to take a particular interest in thievery: ol 
his guests, pay all charges, taxes, and all at a given| every kindof cheating. Nothing goes down 50 ¥° 
sum; and he slept quite indifferent whether it was| with the public taste as the brutal doings of the 
| high or low life below stairs. of mankind ; the most detestable holes of villainy * f 
I am making too wide a range, thus rambling over| visited and minutely described, for the putpos . 
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other people’s estates like a poacher—a poacher! | painting mankind to the life; sickening and disgus* 
there, too, isa pretty source of discomfort; Imagine| ing as the scenes are, the taste that permits !t — 
packs of them—wolves again! The owner all ears,} so, and is indicative ofa very unhealthy state of mora 
the only sympathy of similitude between him and the] ity and manners. Some writers of great pow® mo , 
hares he would preserve. The gang are well known,| unnaturally fasten upon the vilest character one - 
but law is not a sure catch, while the poacher is; so} manding virtue, to render punishment and the gallo 

he lives to vex the very heart out of the fretful owner| particularly odious. Ali greatness but among —— " 
of many pleasures—the cheating, pilfering scoundrels! | is treated in burlesque—we are in no other — 
One of these was (to get at him) surcharged for the | look for heroes. Hence vice assumes unblushing ' 


keeping of sundry dogs. I was present when the/ frontery. We are going fast the “ Rogue’s March. — 
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was conferring a kindness, to procire any 
ee Tot ey ed acme (en an ional 
gusto, proceeded ; cut ibés upon 
some letters found and read—and finally betrayed one 
of his companions—accompanied my friend to the house 
where he was to be found, or rather directed my friend 


and the officer to come in afier him, and take the man 
he should be sitting with. They did so; and when the 
officer took him, the rascal most artfully remonstrated 
with the officer. It must be a mistake—he vould be 
answerable for his honest friend to any amount ; and 
when, finally, the thief was conveyed away he preten- 
ded toshed tears, and said, most pathetically, “ My 
dear Jem, can I do anything for you?” If there were 
as much zeal in hunting out these professional haunts, 
for the purpose of putting down the disgraceful nuisan- 
ces,as there is in cooking up these dishes of wey 
for the public taste, vice would not get ahead asjt does. 
What must other couutries think of us, especially the 
more moral, when let into the secret of our iniquities 
through our fashionable literature? The boasted mor- 
ality and high principle of this nation are oozing out of | 
fingers that hold the pen of the ready writer ; whilst | 
oiher publications, daily, weekly, and monthly, inocu- | 
Jate contagious and virulent poison. And, what is} 
worse, the men who do these things, who ought to be | 
whipped at the cart’s tail, come forth as candidates for | 
blic honor and station—and obtain it. And so you,| 
bius,in your fit of philanthropy, ery out, “it is an| 
honest world after all!” just because you happen not | 
to be galled at the moment by the consideration of any | 
iniquity; and reposing in your own pure conscience, 
think benevolently your peace is the result of other's | 
virtues. Would you have shown the same benignity | 
had you received the following letter, which reached | 
me not long since? You know 1 have some little 
house property at The letter is from an 
agent:— | 
“ Sm,—I am sorry to inform you that last night some | 
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“dit for it, and of airuth 
omfortably 


‘but @ poor chance of living ¢ 


[le ts you do, you have my best wishes. — Vive 


From the Home Jourpval. 
The Spirit of my Song. 
BY SINGING SYBIL. 
Tell me—have you ever met her— 





Met the spirit of my song— 
Have her wave-like footsteps glided 
Through the city’s worldly throng? 
Y know 
milled lead. ‘The plumber’s sur- weaits daa * 
veyor requires 25s, per cwt.; the surveyor for the op- Thet te} eM 
posite party remonstrates, and points out to him that t is lying mid her hair— 
the prime cost was 15s. The other replies that 25s. is Braided hair as dark as night. 


the customary price, and that he cannot take less. To 
convince his opponent, he opens an old measuring 
, and shows that 25s. has been charged in an ac- 
count that he settled in behalf of Mr. Getall with Mr. 
Easy, the surveyor, some years before ; and he again 
repeats that it is the custom to charge 25s., and that he 
cannot deviate from ‘it. In the same way he charges 
Is. for pipe which only cost 4d., and 1s. per |b. for sol- 
der that only cost 5d., and so he goes on in the same 
ratio with all other articles in the bill. After charging 
so extortionately for the time and materials for making 
a joint toa pipe, he has the conscience to ask, in ad- 
dition 2s. 6d. for that joint, though he cannot tel] why 
he does so, except that it is the custom. Whatcan the 
poor clientdo? He finds no redress is to be obtained 
from the surveyors, and goesto law. We shall see 
what isthe consequence. Plaintiff A, and Defendant 
B, are at issue upon an account for works executed.— 
The witnesses of A state, that the work is done ina 
very superior manner. One witness swears that the 
work is fairly worth L. 1544; and another witness, to 
support him swears the fair value is L. 1630. Then 
come the defendant’s witnesses, who state that the 
work is very badly executed, and done in a very impro- 
per manner. One of them asserts that the outside va- 
lue of the plaintiff’s work is L. 930. Now, now what 
are the judge and jury, who know no more abouta 
building account than a boy of seven years old, to do in 
sucha case? They are surprised and astonished that 
respectable men can be so very wide in their value; 
and what is the result? Why, they take the several 
amounts as given in evidence, add them together, and 
divide the amount by the number of witnesses ; accor- 
dingly, the result in the above case would be, thata 
verdict would be given for L.1257!!!” This isa sketch 
from nature, evidently, and no very good nature. Yet 
the witnesses were on oath. Are all trades so infec- 


A short band of radiant summers 
Is upon her forehead laid, 
Twining half in golden sunlight, 
Sleeping half in dreamy shade, 
Five white fingers clasp a lyre, 
Five its silvery strings awake, 
And bewildering to the soul 
Is the music that they make. 


Though her glances sleep like shadows 
"Neath each falling, silken lash, 

Yet, at aught that wakes resentment 
They magnificently flash. 

Though you loved such dewy dream-light, 
And such glance of sweet surprise, 

You could never bear the scorn 
Of those proud and brilliant eyes, 


There’s a sweet and winning cunning 
In her bright lip’s crimson hue, 
And a flitting tint of roses 
From her soft cheek gleaming throngh. 
Do you think that you have met her ?— 
She is young and pure and fair, 
And she wears a wreath of starlight 
In her braided, ebon hair. 


Often at her feet I’m sitting, 
With my head upon her knee, 
While she tells me dreams of beauty 
In low words of melody. 
And, when my unskillful fingers 
Strive her silvery lyre to wake, 
She will smooth my tresses, smiling 


u'll have Sindh ee -Exi 
. Yetas newly married lady, whe had finis 


ot a letter from a 
ed her education 
ata fashionable boarding-school, It was written to 
an old schoolmate : 

“ IT was married ten weeks ago. Me and my dear 
husband has moved into the country, two miles from 
an hous. We have no market to , but have to 
buy in our provision by the barl. ay furnichere is 
much finer than most of my nabors. My husband and 
me agrees very well—as yet we have had no quarrel, 
and in most things he thinks as I do. I allow I done 
well in marring, for we are muchuall happy. Him 
and me could live forever together, and neither give 
the other a misbeholden word, etc. H. W. 

P. 8.—I have not looked into a book since my wed- 
ding day. My husband is the, whole world to me. 
If Toms please him, nothing else shal! trouble me. 

What times we used to have at Mrs? R.’s boarding 
school! Such labor a studying Latin, and logic, and 
algebry, and music! I never could see the use of it. 

edvise youto get shut of your single blessednees 
as soon as you can. How frightful old maids is !— 
| Write me as the first opportunity.” 











Tne Crocx-Maker.—The New York Star relates 
| the following incident in the life of Mr. Willard, the 
| Massachusetts clock-maker, whose death we have re- 
| cently recorded : 

Many years ago Mr. Willard paid a visit to Thomas 
| Jefferson, with whom he was intimately acquainted. 

Mr. J. talked freely with him abont the effect of Jay's 
|treaty ; Willard could give no opinion on any of its 
provisions,and Mr. Jefferson insinuated that he knew 
but little of public affairs. In the course of conversa- 
tion he begged Mr. W. to examine a beautiful French 
clock, and see what was the matter with it. Mr. Wil- 
| lard took out his plyers and took it to pieces, laying 
the wheels, main springs. and all the works on the ta- 
, ble ; after some further conversation he rose to depart; 
|** Don’t go, Willard, said Mr. J., “ until you put the 
worksof the clock together.” ‘“ Youcan doit.” «T' 
not I,” said Mr. Jefferson. “ Why, you expected that 
1 should be familiar with treaties,” said Mr. Willard, 
““when you can’t put the wheels of a clock together.” 


LL 


Cnaner or Air.—An occasional change of air may 
|be said to be almost necessary to the perfect well-be- 
jing of every man. The workman must leave his 
| workshop, the student his library, and the lawyer his 

office, or sooner or later his health will pay the penal- 
|ty; and this, no matter how great his temperance ia 
‘eating or drinking—no matter how vigorously and re- 
|gularly he uses his limb’—no matter how open, and 


thieves broke into your house, No. 4, Street,| ted? Such accountsmake one very suspicious. Let 
now vacant, and stole the lead entirely off the roof.— | usavert the idea fora few moments by going a little 
They have evidently been loosening the hinges from farther off. I was told the other day, that in America 
the doors, and wrenched the casements, but were dis- | the United States—I will not be more particular—that 
SSR ean dant tennis | Steen tle. AAA, tetedas pon ef 
ve ortly, return to complete their work, and make . ell, D 
“a with a and eee am, Sir, your du- United States, a certain district was so visited by wild 
tiful servant to command. geese, thata man had a cartful of them in no time ; 
Marnew Watcnem.” | and as there every man thinks of making money, off 
Now, this happens to be rather a large honse, and I he goes with them in his cart to the nearest town,count- 
cannot help going back few year to tell you what it| 8 how many dlare he should get; but when hea 
cost me to stop up mouse-holes tn it. carpenter ha eiede wr Mate: ¢ to bh d Bact ays 
owed me a long arrear ef rent, amounting to about ir =o eres bgt ect edie # 
£90. Thad let this house, and the tenant asked me| PO p0t at any price could he sell them. | What was he 
to send @ carpenter to stop mouse-holes, and dos few | them back, so he offered to give them away. Nota 
= items. I ee et - a es od soul would accept one ; and he was told with a hint 
nest carpenter. He the job, and did me too ; cot a ; 
x ew mont fy he rh mem ail of |e mt at ee he 
making me in ebt. Make this a rule, then—— s ; ; 
never employ adebtor, that he may have a set-off cam hell pet mye err - ote = 
an od You pat too much a na ie oe ee “| ed tobe offafier he had taken a little rest—so he gets 
ns some oe oad oan = “as under his cart and feigns sleep. Then those who 
eum ibook of altberdens, Madiia g you eat would not accept them asa gift, could not resist the 
drink hn ‘what appears * be What opportunity of stealing them—so he returned home with 
should be feed ens , his cart empty. And let us now return home to our 
to our peaceful village, out of this far-off dishonest 
“Deleterious medicines, == | world. And here, Eusebius, a message is just brought 
That men have taken and are dead since.” me of depredations of a singular nature. Mason Mild’s 
donkey has again broken into our orchard and flower 
garden. Broken in, did I say ?~—no, he unfastens the 

















The common cry of “ everything cheap,” makes 
tradesmen cheats. It is no longer fair profit, without 
envy, but “ beggar my neighbor.” One cannot rise| gate; many ways have we fastened it, and to no pur- 
but by pressing another down, consequently everything | pose. ur roses have suffered. The luxurious rascal 
is adulterated, to sell cheap. They have acquired the | —washing his face in rose-water, for such the sweet 
artofdeceiving the eye. The country people have| dew has manufactured for him. Now this 
learned it from the townsfoilks. It is notlong ago one| Mild keeps a cow and a donkey, and he has nota 
told me he followed the officer, whose busiffess it is to| perch of land, and he has taught them both to unfasten 
try the weights, into the market: he saw a woman| gates,and turnsthem loose at nights; the donkey al- 
cleanly slip half-a-crown into her butter;—so what does ways comes to me, and the cow goes invariably to our 
he do but buy that pound of the reluctant seller; many! neighbor. Half the industry required to teach these 
atime did she shift it from place to place, and try to| creatures their—his, I should say—art, would have ena- 
substitute another, but to no purpose. Butter reminds| bled the man to get an honest livelihood. | sawa 
me of an anecdote told me by Lawyer P,, who farmed | superintendant of some works pay a lot of labourers— 
some thirty acres of land: He one day asked his hand,| they were all in a row—when he came to the bottom, 





Mason 


At the discord which I make. dry, and free from sources of impurity may be the air 
| of the place in which he is employed. In the slighter 
‘cases of impaired health, the sleeping in the suburbs of 
| the town in which the life is chiefly spent, or even the 
spending a few hours of detached days in some acces- 
| sible rural district, ata few miles’ distance from the 
dwelling, may suffice to restore the healthy balance of 
| the bodily functions, and maintain the bodily machine 
ina fit state for its duties, or in cases of somewhat 
more aggravated character, a more decided change of 
| air, for even a few days, once or twice a year, may suf- 


Wi Sea-Senvenr 1m Boston Hannoan.—lIt fo now | fice to adjust or restore the due economy of the system. 
. "Ok . s » . U oa 


well onderstood that this great sea monster visits the eee 
waters in Boston harbor about once in ten years, and Tre Yankees.—You can always tell a Yankee by 
as this is the year for ns appearance, you may soon | the jack-knife in his hand, or the cigar in his mouth. 
expect to hear from him, with a mass of affidavits, giv- |The Yankees are curious characters. To-day they 
ing all the interesting details. An old gentleman who | are swapping horses, and to-morrow building rail- 
lives in the south-easterly shadow of Bunker Hill Mon- | roads ;—this hour in the gutter, and the next seated ia 
ument, has the run of the critter by most conclusive |a palace. Their energy knows no bounds. This 
documentary evidence for upwards of two hundred | month you may find a Yankee on the waters of the 
years, and he can trace him along from the days of the | Penobscot, heart and soul engaged in the logging bu- 
Dutchman Van Sopigan down to Marshal Prince, and | siness ; and a quarter of a year hence you will hear of 
so along shore to the present moment, and he will lay | him navigating the Ohio. Let a year pass, and you may 
his life that the snake is this side of Boston Light be- | learn of him in Constantinople. 
fore the 10th of September. There are reports every | Change appears to be written in the face of a Yan- 
year that the rarmint is seen on the coast, but these | kee. He is never contented. If he is a boot-black or 
reports are nine timesout of tenerroneous. Yearsago, \a clam digger, ten to one that you will find him at the 
all Boston was in commotion caused by a report that | bar or in the pulpit. If educated for the ministry, he 
the monster was caught and actually coming up the | may be found teaching at some conspicuous corner. It 
harbor in tow of a fishing boat. The mistake origina- his father puts him to a mechanical trade, he will not 
ted in this way : | be contented unless he sets up for himself in some mer- 
Gen. A , who resides in Charleston, had his | cantile business. To-day he is one thing, and to- 
summer residence on the outer Brewster, and he took | morrow another. He wil! dig gardens, saw wood, 
his horse down for pasturage. Finding it difficult to | teach school, preach, or even edit a newspaper, if ne- 
get him on board his boat when he wished to bring | cessary for a support ; but he will not be idle.-—Scien- 
| him back, he concluded to swim him to Deer Island, | tific Am. 
| and thence‘across Shirley (tut to the main land. This | 
he did by taking him in tow of his sail boat. As he 
came along through Broad Sound, with head erect, 
puffing and blowing from his distended nostrils, he 
was descried by the Captain of an Eastern coaster on 
|his way to Boston. The General with his glass kept 
| watch of the people on board the coaster, and saw 


But of late days I have missed her— 
The bright being of my love— 

And perchance she’s stolen pinions 
And has floated up above. 

Tell me—have you ever met her— 
Met the Spirit of my Song— 

Have her wave-like footsteps glided 
Through the city’s worldly throng ? 














There isno comparison between the temptation of 
‘the good saint,and the temptation that Many an unfortu- 
nate sinner withstands every day, who, with a hungry 
| belly, passes by Juxuries and necessaries in profusion, 
| and yet keeps his hands from picking and stealing, and 
-}a vacuum in his stomach that a twopenny loaf would 


“ Well, John, what did you get for butter to-day?” 
To which John replied, in his usual basiness style :-— 
“ Why, sir, I did sell it in the market for a shilling, but 
I did spare it to customers at eighteenpence!!” My 
neighbor, the vicar of , told me, that when he 
came to the living first, he found whatever he bought 
was ata higher price than his neighbors gave. He re- 
monstrated, when a farmer’s wife said, without hesita- 
tion, “ Oh dear! yes sir, we always make a point of 
charging the parson a trifle higher.” 

, however, are minor matters, rather amusing 
than very grievous ; but when- the principle is applied | 
in trades of higher grade, the amount becomes serious. | 
And what think you of the practice—the notorious 
practice—of feeding servants for the custom of their 
masters, and often of charging items in the’bill not had 
to make up the servants’ bribery? Of all the traps for 
cheating, there is none so good as building—repairing, 
as I have shown you, is bad enough ; but let a builder 
once get you into brick and mortar, and you are done 
for. If he succeed in building you a house, and it does | 
hot tumble down again, and you contrive to pay for it, 
it is ten to one if you can endure the sight of it for vex- 
ation ; few live in houses of their own building—some 
pull them down to the ground again, and sell the ma- 
temals. An architect, who became a bankrupt, and 
was rather a humorist, gave an account in my heariag 
though he was a stranger to me, of his ruining a par- 
ish by building them a;church. He told it with much 

umour, as a capita! stroke upon the pumpkins. Firet, 
he took down the old one, then they were at his 
merey ; then bow he spent all their money, and or 
church was not half up; then the stormy vestry meet- | 
ings, one after the other, as they frequently met for 
New assessments ; till at last he would not attend them 
but sat ona stile, waiting till it was over; then how 
men, women, and children pelted him out of the par- 
ish,—to which he never returned, and knew not if they 
d ever finished hisjob. But should you lose your 
ses, and take to building, beware how you dispute 
40 account. 





ShMect, “whether I shall do this by contract or not.” 
Why, ma’am .” says the man, smiling, “ it makes not 


| 
“Tam doubting,” eaid a lady to an | 
the slightest difference to me; I can cheat you either 


a 


they were alive with curiosity to know what sort of 


there stood an Irishman with his hand out ; the super- fish he had made fast to. Presently the expected sal- 


intendant looked him in his face, and said, “ Why, T 
paid you the first.” “Sure and I didn’t ax vou,” said 
the man, and walked off, not at all doubting his own 
honesty. There are timid rogues who will not trust 
their consciences with words. A man who cheated 
me out of £12 the other day, upon my telling him he 
was bound in honour to pay me, and that it was dis- 
honest he did not, replied—no, it was not dishonest, it | 4+ him to Boston alive, you'll make your darned eter- 
was only dishonorable. What are we to do with such | nal fortin’ !” 

fellows as that, Eusebius? I know what you would | ‘The coaster kept on his way for Boston, and repor- | 
do, even though the compliment on the world’s hones- | ..4 the sea-serpent actually caught, and coming up to | 
ty had but just passed your lips; but I must not cut 

your capers ; excuse me. I am, however, having my 
revenge on you, for this letter will make you uncom- 
fortable for a week; you will be weighing all the sun- 
dry articles that go from the general shop, not those | 
that go to your own house, but you will take your 
weights and scales to the poorer cottages, and see 
whether they have been cheated in their bread, and 
their snuff,fand their tea, if such an article as the last | 
is really sold; but China isa great way off, and we! Derinirrion or Noruinc.—At the Donegal! assizes, | 
are at war just now, and some cunningly dried and | the following humerous cross-examination of a witness 
curled up leaves may easily take you in. And such | occasioned much merriment in the court: 
“general shops” have a wonderful power of legerde- | ‘ Mr. Doherty—‘What business do you follow?’ ‘I 
main; many go in ash leaves and come out bohea.—- | am a schoolmaster.’ ‘Did you turn off your scholars, | 
Will your honest huckster contess it, as the clerk did | or did they turn you off? ‘1 do not wish to answer | 
in his pride of either master—for he was clerk to a dis- | irrelevent questions.’ (Laughter.) ‘Are you a great 
senting chapel above, and to a wine merchant’s vaults | favorite with the pupils?’ ‘Aye! troth lam; a much 
below—and in his mysterious consequence he was { greater favorite than you are with the public. ‘ Where 
heard to declare, that he didn’t know whether it was | were you, sir, this night” ‘This night" said the wit- 
owing to one master’s preaching, but, to his knowledge | ness; there is a learned man for you—this night is | 
& great deal went in cider into t’other master’s vaults | notcome yet? I suppose you mean that night.” (Here 
and came out wine. Now, do you not fear, my ami- | the witness looked at the judge and winked his eye as 
able friend, that Foote’s satire was not too strong— | jt in triumph.) ‘I presume the schoolmaster was abroad 
“Have you sanded the sugar?” “ Yes, sir.” “ Have | that night doing nothing !’ inquired the attorney. ‘De- 
you watered the tobacco!” “Yes, sir.” “Then come | fine nothing,’ said witness. Mr. Doherty did not com- 
to prayers.” And now go, and dream away these | ply. ‘Well,’ said the learned schoolmaster, ‘I will de- | 
stern realities in fantastic visions, your delights waking | fine it—it is a footless stocking without any leg.’— 
and sleeping, alike dreaming; converse in your elysium (Roars of laughter, in which the judge joined.) ‘You 
with Snakepeare and Aischylus, and take old Mon- | may godown, sir’ ‘Faith, I well believe you're tired | 
taigne by the sleeve for a freer humor of speculative | enough of me, but it is my profession to enlighten the 
leisure. Make your own world, and live ia it; for if | public, and ifyou have any more questions to ask I will 
you call this an honest one, and publish your opinion, | answer them.’ ” 


| utation came, booming across the water, ‘“ Boat ahoy 
| and the following dialogue ensued : 

« Sir, to you!” replied the General. 

‘«« What the d J have you got thar?” cried the 
coaster, 

«“ The Sea Serpent '” said the General. 











hive. Meantime the General landed his horse on Deer 


put an end to the sea-serpent story by telling his own | 
remarkable adventures.--New York Spirit of the | 
Times. 











j 





,m | 


“ No!” ejaculated the astonished captain, “ if you | 


Long Wharf all alive—the crew were ready toswear| | as oy 2 
to the fact, and the city was soon like an upset bee- | ot by the rich and swelling congregations 


Island, trotted him to the Gut, swam him across to | 
Shirley Point, and rode him up to the city, where he 


expe). 





| Dedication Hymn. 

{The following admirable Hymn, sung at the recent 
| dedication of the First Parish Congregational Church, 
| Haverhill, was composed for the occasion by its pastor, 
| Rev. James Richardson, Jr.) 


Not by vast piles of «culptur’d stone, uprearing 


' 
j Their massive towers and fretted spires on high 
j 


With splendid pomp and costly pride, appearing 
To scorn the poor and humble passer by 


That gaily crowd the broad luxurious aisles 
Not by the pulpit’s eloquent orations 
And melody that sense and soul beguiles 


Not by most solemn rites, nor by receiving 
The holy bread and consecrated cuj 

Not by vain doctrines and long creeds believing 
Do we the temple of our God build up. 


| 

| For God’s true temple is humanity, 
That now unfinished, and in ruin lies; 
| And we would its divine restorers be, 
And raise it up in glory to the skies. 


Wherever weep the enslav’d, the poor, the lowly 
Or fall the tempted, frail and sinful ones ; 
There with a purpose high and spirit holy, 


We'll haste to suceor these our Father’s sons 
And inward purity and love ec mbining 

That spirit fair that moved our blessed Lord 
Shall build them up, as stones all fair and suining 


gto a living temple of our God. 


And thus shall we, in lofty virtue growing 
Founded on Jesus as our corner-stone, 

Be pillars of that holy temple, showing 
That God's true praise iz love of man alone 
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Ponsa Everer Cuansmne. 
Executive Committee. 

The Executive Commrrrer of the Americas Ustoy oF 
Assoctatroniets will hold their next stated meeting at 
the Office of the Union, No. 9, Spruce Street, New York, 
on Tugspay Sept. 26th, at 9 o oe A.M. 

Sept. 2. Gites, Secretary. 

~_——seeneee it——— 
Objections to Association. 

We were reminded the other day, in reading the 
commonplace objections of the Christian Examiner, 
to the doctrines of Fourier, of the exceedingly super- 
ficial views which many men who write upon such sub- 








jects allow themselves to take. Instead of laying hold of | 


the matter earnestly, instead of endeavoring to look 
right into the heart of it to see what truth or falsehood 
there might be there, they are satisfied with playing | 
about the corners and outskirts, and when they have 
done, have no more notion of what they are about than 
they had before they begun. Thus, in regard to As- 
sociation, they adopt afew opinions from hearsay, they 
glance rapidly through one or two books, written in 
favor of it, from which they get a few other partial and 
disjointed opinions, and then putting the whole togeth- 
er intoa kind of hodge-podge, they compare it elabor- | 
ately with standard prescriptions, and finding it defi- 
cient, throw it at once tothe dogs. And this is what 
they call deliberately investigating the merits of a sys- 
tem, just as if an Indian pundit, after examining the 
half a water-wheel and a broken spindle, should decide 
that cotton mills were wholly impracticable. 

Now we do not expect that every body who gives 
an opinion on Association should go to the bottom of 
it, and attempt to demonstrate or refute its principles, 
one by one, with scientific rigor and precision. That 
But we 
do expect, when a man sits down deliberately to write 
about the subject, for the instruction of the public, — 
particularly Christian ministers, who have ostensibly 
set themselves apart for the search and diffusion of 
Trath,—that they will at least get some knowledge of 
the subject they undertoke to discuss. They should 
understand its elementary principles, if no more, and 
these they should get from its advocates, not its ene- 
mies. Unfortunately, however, in our controversies on 
Association, we have had to encounter adversaries who, 
tor the most part, were totally ignorant of the simplest 
principles of what we teach. Not only have they 
confounded us with classes of thinkers, to whom we 
are diametrically opposed, perverting the very A. B. 
C's of our science, but they have denied the possibility 
of the science itself, which is the same as beginning a 
discussion of one of the propositions of the Principia 
by an inquiry into the reliability of the five senses. 
We have lost much valuable time and patience in re- 
pelling this kind of attack. 


were too much, too much for human nature, 


There are other opponents again, who never take 
the trouble to find out whether Association professes to 
be founded on any principles whatever, but seeing in 
some newspaper——newspapers are famous for both wit 
and wisdom--that it isa kind of external arrange- 
ment resembling a barn where any number of humans 
are to be crowded in like pigs and cattle, fall inconti- 
nently into moral convulsions, and exclaim with the 
soldier of Goldsmith’s story, “what is to become, Oh 
dear, of the wivgs and daughters, to say nothing of 
our Holy Religion.” This kind of objector is usually 
rife in the neighborhood of religious journals, as they 
are called, because they are read on Sunday, and like 
the bats, their great types and progenitors flourish 
rankly in the gloom and rubbish of churches 

Now, what are the points which Associationists pro- 
pose, and which their critics should meet, ii they wish 


to discuss the subject on its real.merits? Is it, whether 


this or that small matter of detail is practicable or | 


not: whether babies for instance should be swung in 


an elastic mat or rocked in a mahogany cradle ; or | 


whether certain new views are consistent with the old | 
notions of Christianity? Not at all. 
tions to be handled are these : 

ist. Does the present condition of Society show 
that a social reform is needed, though happily very few 
now have any doubts on this head 

2d. Has Fourier discovered the true Science of So- 
ciety, or, if he has not, in what particulars does his 
system fail. Is he wrong in alleging that the princi- 
ple of Attraction operates universally, in the social 
and moral as well as in the physical worlds? Is there 
an organic law of combination, which pervades the 
whole creation, and can this law be applied to the or- 
How far has Fourier himself ap- 
plied it, or in what respect has he failed in the appli- 
cation ? 

3d. Does Providence act by uniform and invariable 
laws, which can be ascertained by maa through a sei- 
entific study of the developments of history? or is the 
whole question as to the origin, progress and destiny 
of mankind, involved in impenetrable obscurity? If it 


But the ques- 


ganism of society? 


is not, has anybody ascertained this law, and what 


point in the course of its development has society at- 
tained ? 

It is obvious that until these questions are answered, 
the position of the Associationists is not even approach- 
ed. They say that Society is afflicted with huge and 
baleful evils, which no remedy short of a social recon- 










= eked 


struction can reach. Ia this” true, or ie a 
They say, that Fourier has discovered a law of - 

ization, which he asserts is universal, and Which he 
applies as a Law of God to the progressive constitu- 
tion of society. Has he done this, or has he not? 





ng They say, also, that this Law, called the Series, ex- 


plains the whole social history of the past, casts a clear 
and brilliant light upon all the confusions of the pres- 
ent, and enables us to some extent to anti 
movements of the future. Is this so, or is it not? 
Come, gentlemen crities, ye of the Christian Exami- 
ner we mean, let us reason together of these things. 
Ye have ceased calling us hard names, which was the 
wont not long ago,—we are not now plastered and 
piled with mouth-mud, as somebody calls blackguard- 
ism; we are indeed patted on the head and told quite 
complacently that we are pretty solid fellows; but this 
isnot what we want. Are the great doetrines which 
we teach, truths or lies? There’s the rub. We can 
take care of our personal reputations, or be willing, at 
any rate, to put up with a small amount of abuse. 

“Tis the rough-brake that virtue must go through,” 
but for Heaven’s sake, good friends, just meet the issue 

for once, come up fair and square to the subject, and 
let us have, if you will contend, an honest wrestle for 
| the mastery. Don’t stand away off there, winking 
and gesticulating at ye know not what! 
totes 
Association and Infidelity. 

It is surprising with what alacrity our organized 
‘religious bodies proclaim the charge of infidelity 
| against every new movement, whether of a theological 

\or benevolent character. We should deem it a wiser 
|as well asa more modest course, to investigate the 
nature of any enterprise for the improvement of the 
social or intellectual condition of man, before branding 
it with epithets, which, though of no account with the 
intelligent, are adapted to bring it into disrepute with 
the well-dressed mob that rallies under the banner of 
prejudice and bigotry. As to the accusation of infi- 

delity, we have heard it so often applied to the purest, 

the most enlightened, the most religious men, that we 
confess, it has no terror in our eyes; indeed, we can 
hardly arouse ourselvesto the faintest emotion con- 
cerning it. At thesame time, we would not court a 
false position. We have no delight in being misun- 
derstood. Our love of intellectual clearness demands 
| the truth on this subject, as on all others. When we 
say, then, that the charge of infidelity against the As- 
sociative movement is profoundly and shamelessly 
false, and, in many instances, knowg to be so, by those 
who urge it, it is not for the purpose of conciliating 
prejudice, or shrinking from the acknowledgement of 
an opinion, because it is unpopular in certain quarters. 
It is simply and exclusively because the charge is 
contrary to facts. No Associationist as such is an 
infidel. His system is consistent with the strongest 
faith in Christianity, and indeed is founded on those 





principles of justice, and love, and universal order, | 


which all admit to be of the essence of divine revela- 
jtion. As far as we know, the most zealous advocates 
| of Association are firm believers in Christianity. They 
\belong to the various sects, of which the church is 
composed. It does not follow, however, that because 
aman is an Associationist, he is therefore, a christian 
| technically so called, any more than he is so, because 
| he is one of the Sons otf Temperance, a member of a 
| mutual insurance company, or of a protective union. 
Can it bea matter of complaint that because a man is 
unable to receive any system of theology as a Meaven- 
sent revelation,he is not therefore blind to the humane, 
beneficent, world-improving character of the prinei- 
| ples of Association ? 

In thus disclaiming the charge of infidelity, we are 
not to be understood as admitting the right of any ex- 
isting churches to sit in judgment upon us, or to pro- 
fess to be the legitimate representatives of :he christian 
dispensation. While we believe the spirit of chris- 
| tianity to be a revelation of God, we deny its practical 
existence among the prominent religious organizations 

of the day. They have become false to the master they 
| profess to serve, through the love of worldly gains and 


The spirit of love has fled before the demon of 
selfishness. 
| speculation ; the flesh and blood of the Redeemer are 
| received by hands stained with the impurities of traffic ; 
| thee poor man with vile 1aiment is made conscious 0} 
his inferiority to the wealthy sinner with jewelled 
fingers ; the horns of the altar are embraced by stock- 
|jobbers and monopolists; the house of God is made a 
place of merchandise, and the sanctuary of prayer 
converted into a den of thieves. If the church had 
been penetrated with the spirit ot Christ, if it had 
not become infidel to that celestial name, the 
world before this would have been restored to more 
than the delights and glories of the lost Eden; uni- 
versal unity would have banished the reign of Discord, 
Chaos, and Hell ; there would have been one fold and 
one shepherd; the righteousness of God would have 
/been in all and upon all who believed; no starving 
|people, no oppressed nations, no terrific wars, no 
bloated monopolies, no gigantic commerical despotisms, 
would have disturbed the blessed harmonies of 
divine life ; the kingdom of God would have come and 
his will have been done on earth as in Heaven. Tell 
us, then, Oh self-complacent Pharisees of a corrupt 
| church, who are the true followers of the holy one— 
they who continue to crucify the Lord afresh between 
two thieves, or they who have arisen early while it is 
yet morning to wait at the door of the sepulchre 
for the body of the Lord? 
We are indebted to a friend for a copy of the follow- 
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have mistaken, or in their fancied wisdom, have thought 
to improve upon the order of God’s appointment.” 
But it is not of the sweeping denanciation of the 
article that I would complain ; the chief objection con- 
sists in its jambling together and confoun the social 
science discovered by Fourier, with the sc a“ 
plans of Robert Owen ; thus holding the disciples of 
che former responsible for the views and sentiments of 
the latter, and thereby scattering wrong prejudices 
against them and the cause of science. 

It is quite evident upon the face of it, that the whole 
of that article is predicated upon three erroneous im- 
pressions, which are all expressed and implied in one 
short sentence ut the outset—it is thus : 

“Take for example the scheme of the infidels Owen 
and Fourier.” 

The errors of this sentence are, 

lst—That the theories taught by Owen and Fourier 
are the same ; 

2d—That Fourier was an unbeliever in Christian 
religion ; 

3d—That the science of society, as taught by 
Fourier, is a mere “scheme” of his own invention. 

Now, I am very sure, Mr. Editor, that you would 
not knowingly bear false witness against your neighbor; 
yet I must confess, that, as the matter now stands, it 
will be exceedingly difficult for many of your readers to 
account for that obliquity of vision which beholds two 
things, so entirely opposite to each other as the social 
arrangements of Owen and Fourier, to be one and the 
same! 

To be convinced of the heaven-wide difference be- 
tween the teachings of these two men, it is only ne- 
cessary for one of ordinary intelligence to open and 
look into any of the numerous pamphlet publications 
of the Phalansterian school, to see at once that Mr. 
Owen’s fundamental social principle of “community of 
property” is repudiated as one of the grossest of ab- 
surdities, and as “the grave of individual liberty.” 
The same works will show all who desire to know the 
truth of this matter, that Charles Fourier, so far from 
being “infidel,” was the most devoted of Christian be- 
lievers, consecrating his whole life to the study and ap- 
plication of the principles of Eternal Order. He as- 
serted the cardinal truths of the Universal Providence 
of God, the Immortality of the Soul, and the indispen- 
sable necessity of Truth and Justice as the foundations 
of social order. His faith, his reverence for God, his 
conscientious devotion to humanity, were largely re- 
warded. To him were unfolded the laws of social 
harmony, which had been kept bid from the beginning 
of time. He discovered the principles on which the 
true organization of society depends, ascertained tlie 
means of poseatng duty with attraction, and foretold 
the introduction of an epoch when all falsehood, 
violence, and injustice should disappear, when the law 
of love should prevail in the heart of man, and the will 
of God should be done on earth as it is done in 
Heaven. 

I do not ask, Mr. Editor, that either you or your 
readers take for granted these assertions without a 
thorough examination of the proofs referred to; and 
sir, allow me to add, that common justice demands 
this much from any one who attempts to publicly 
denounce the conduct of his neighbors, or the published 
doctrines of any science. A PHALANSTERIAN. 





The New York Evangelist. 


We are very much gratified to notice in the New 
York Evangelist of last week, an earnest commen- 
dation and careful abstract of the article on Social 
Reform in the North British Review, to which we have 
already called attention. This, however, is not the 
first time we have detected in the Evangelist indica- 
tions of a thoughtful attitude towards that great sub- 
ject.» We willingly believe it to be conducted by men 
whose souls are not buttoned up in their breeches pock - 
et, and whose intellect claims a wider sphere than the 
husbandry of mere ecclesiastical interests. Ever and 
anon we see an article in its columns marked by a true 
humanitary temper, and suggesting a hope that its Ed- 
ltors may yet be brought to face the question of the 
possibility ofa Social Science. Their theological posi- 
tion isnot of a nature to force them into a denial of 
the truths of physical science. They are not wedded 
to any such merely private or sectarian interpretation 
of scripture, as supposes a conflict between the word 
and work of God. ‘They believe, on the contrary that 
our knowledge of both the word and the work, is pro- 
gressive. Admitting thus the validity of science in the 
lowest or material plane, what shall hinder them ad- 
mitting its possibility in a higher plane, it the subject 
once attract their dispassionate attention ? 

In the article which elicits these remarks, they 
pointedly commend the speculations of the North Bri- 
tish Review to the devout consideration of the church. 
They truly say that the subject of these speculations is 
attracting the study of the best minds of our era, and 
that the church is called upon therefore to put itself in 
Now, does 
not the Evangelist see that if, according to the Review, 
God's justice is yet to be organized in every form of 
human relation, this organization implies a certain me- 
thod, implies certain laws, whose discovery and eluci- 
dation will yet constitute Social Science, the science 
of a divine or perfect society? But if the possibility of 
social science be thus admitted, the Evangelist will not 
fail alsoto admit that the attention of the church is 
properly due to those writers, who, in the opinion of 
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to have discovered the laws of this 
oe) ee and multitudes of christian men and women 
CINE | are persiaded that he has actually done so. We ap- 
peal to the Evangelist, then, whether the church, 
throughits leading organs, may not reasonably be asked 
to investigate these pretentions, and make a faithful 
report of its results? May we not at all events hope 
that the Evangelist will examine before it denounces, 
and distinguish itself from other religious Journals, by 
treating us to rational argument instead of studied in- 
sult? 

The New York Observer, moved by the superfluous 
fear, ewher of our converting it, or of its converting us, 
magnanimously refuses to exchange with us, and our 
Sunday reading consequently misses any very emi- 
nently soporific element, It would be a rash paper 
which should hope to fulfil the Observer's function in 
this regard, and it is with no such view accordingly, 
that we now propose an exchange with the _Evange- 
list. We simply desire to keep ourselves informed of 
the relation which the more living intellect of the mere- 
ly ritual and perishing church, sustains towards the 
great question of a most real and imperishable chureh, 
and we think this desire will be in some degree realiz- 
ed by a familiarity with the columns of the Evangelist. 


Our Contemporaries. 

The demise of the Blackstone Chronicle, an excel- 
lent weekly, recently established by Oxtver Jounson, 
is just announced. It had all the qualities which 
should ensure success, as far as editorial ability, expe- 
rience, and tact were concerned ; and we can see no 
reason for its failure, unless it had too much honesty, 
too much independence, too much philanthropy, and 
too little regard to perverted popular tastes. We 
hope to meet its excellent editor in some more favor- 
able sphere, and are sure that his talents and industry 
will always be given io the support of the highest in- 
terests of society. 

We have received the first and second numbers of 
the Christian Rationalist, and find it principally taken 
up with long articles on theological subjects. Most of 
them are very profound and very dry. It will interest 
a large class of readers, who are trying to puzzle out 
the knotty questions of theology by abstract specula- 
tion, while others who think that a true life must come 
before a true creed will not get much refreshment from 
its columns. Its tone is uniformly courteousand humane, 
it treats with candor the dogmas it attacks, and those 
who have a taste for “ rational theology,” in a weekly 
newspaper, will here find it in a satisfactory shape. 

The Chronotype has grown into larger dimensions, 
but to our thinking, has not improved its external ap- 
pearance. [t is still as sparkling, jovial and sgucy as 
ever—doing battle against the devil and all his works 
with a wit and impudence, fully equal to his own. 

The Prisoner's Friend has taken the form of a 
Monthly Magazine, and the first number shows no 
want of the traits which distinguished the weekly pub- 
lication. It appeals with modest, earnestness in behalf 
ot the prisoner, but does not betray the most distant 
suspicion of the methods by which prisons will be made 
to disappear in a true form of society. It deserves 
success and we hope it may find it. 





Editorial Correspondence. 
Paris, August 18th, 1848. 

Dear Frienvs.—Of all things writing letters from 
Paris that shall have any consecutive sense, is the 
most difficult. One’s mind is kept in such a state of 
excitement, is so shaken about by the pitching and tos- 
sing of this old society, as it is boiled down and made 
over in the revolutionary caldron that it is scarcely 
possible to fix one’s attention long enough upon any 
single thing to write one intelligible sentence about it. 
To day a visit tosome notability or a gossip with some 
man of the people in which you study to detect the 
movements “and directions of the great currents of 
opinion, is succeeded by a report that the Italians have 
burned Milan and thus defeated the Austrians by @ 
terrible sacrifice, a rumor that a demonstration is about 
being made in favor of Louis Napoleon, or some new 
development of party spirit and party stupidity in the 
assembly threatening an immediate outbreak of popu- 
lar fury in the streets, It is easy enough to become 
used to this sort of thing and to learn to contemplate 
the most tremendous prospect exaggerated to the ten 
thousandth degree with perfect coolness, but it pro- 
duces a sad effect upon that mental faculty which the 
phrenologists call concentrativeness. For my part too, 
the position of a mere spectator is an irksome one 
when the spectacle is of so momentous a character. 
To look on merely when others are acting, requires at 
such a time a supreme kind of patience, a phiegma- 
tie talent which nature has certainly not bestowed 
upon all. Seeing so much work of one sort and anoth- 
er, the desire to be at work also is no more than nat- 
ural. 

As far as memory serves, I last week promised for 
this an account of the lectures of Vicron HenweQuin, 
and it is only proper to precede it by an introduction 
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in the Ie ok band + 
was ected rte 
vompleted his studies “whe 
il into his hands. ‘The principles : n render existing 
Sj a ready reception in his mind and in a work of| and carry the ant ‘of interest toa higher and 
wo thick octavo volumes which he soon after publish- ‘more formidable power. Thus the exclusive Associa- 
on “French Legislation” he publicly gave in his ad-| tion of capitalists merely strengthéned the tyranny 
hesion to the leading articles of the new faith. Sub-| which capital exercised over its subjects ; the exclusive 
nent stud.es confirmed these convictions and it was| Association of laborers was weak both ftom deficiency 
th long before he was enlisted as one of the group of of capital and of administrative skill, and the exclusive 
saborers that have so patiently and wisely defended the | Association of inventors or men of talent was like & 
vse of social justice against the opposition of all the | head without hands or feet. And yet the second sort 
sowerful interests Of society. He has since been in| of Associations, those of laborers exclusively were now 
very sense of the word a worker. His pen equally} much in vogue, and it see med that the state was in- 
ready in the exposition of scientific problems, the de-| clined to encourage their formation. But it was by 
ates of polities or the graceful wit of a fewilleton has | no means certain that they wo uld produce the excel- 
ever rested ; from the leading article of the journal lent effects expected from them, and he would disclaim 
vr the elaborate pages of the Phalange to the items of| before hand all responsibility on the part of social 
ws which accompany the chocolate of readers at} science,as to any disappointment that might follow 
ye breakfast table, it has occupied all spheres and| their establishment. An Association to be just, truly 
ated all subjects. The most arduous task of the | fraternal and to combine all the elements of prosperity 
stellect, or the mere drudgery of a newspaper have | must unite in one mechanism the three levers of pro- 
een alike welcome and alike faithfully performed. | duction, Capital, Labor and Skill. 
has been and is a true soldier, undertaking anyser-| The lecturer next dwelt upon the deficiencies of 
ce and doing well whatever he undertakes. Associations confined to single branches of labor and 
M. Hennequin is, as I should judge some thirty-three | showed that to develope man integrally, to prevent 
thirty-five years of age, of a square, compact and/ want of employment for any portion of society, and 
sther full person, such as it would be no surprise to} not to break any link in the human family, an Associ- 
meet any day at our head quarters in Spruce Street.| tion ought to comprehend agriculture, manufactures, 
Jent and retiring in manner he seems to possess that} domestic labor, commerce, education and the fine arts. 
xcellent qualification of an apostle, a forgetfulness of} The type of the state and of the world was, he said, 
is own personality. He works for ideas, not for him-| the township, for the largest form of society was only a 
i—a rare thing in a Frenchman, for, as far as I have| repetition of the simplest. To bring about a general 
pserved, the national characteristic is to take care that | transformation all that was necessary, was to organize 
en the most noble plans and theories shall not over- | a single township on associative principles; the suc- 
hadow altogether the names of their advocates.—| cess of an experiment so made with 1500 or 1800 
{ost Frenchmen are provident in the matter of fame.| persons would decide the universal adoption of the new 
Hennequin cherishes a better ambition. order just as steam navigation and railroads had been 
His first lecture was given on Tuesday of last week,| adopted, and thus without convulsion or revolution, all 
od was the first thing of the sort since the insurrec-| France might beregenerated. This was the mode of 
kon. The audience which consisted of some three} solving the social problem, adopted by the school of 
undred persons, struck me by its similarity to those| Fourier. Fourier was the first to propose the associa- 
hich attended our lectures in New York or Boston.| tion of the townskip—-to which he gave the name of the 
ere was the same general cast of character, the | Phalanx, while the combined habitation which he would 
me variety of men while the ladies reminded me of| substitute for the scattered houses of a village he called 
he friendly faces that are wont to be present at our; a Phalanstery. His disciples,among whom the speak- 
therings, So great was the resemblance that it! er thought it an honor to be numbered, had always 
ould have ,been no surprise to hear the services of| called upon the nation and on private liberality for the 
e occasion commenced by any of the familiar voices | means of making an experiment of integral association 
hich I have so often listened to as they have explain- | in a model township. 
dthe great theme of universal unity. But they were perfectly aware that this method of 
The Jecture which was an hour and upwards in| social regeneration, though the only complete one, 
agth was an admirable introduction to the course | Could not be applied in time to meet the present dis- 
hich it opened. M. Hennequin is not what we should | tress of the country. Accordingly the duty of the so- 
il an orator. He has nothing of the art of elo-| cial reformer was twofold,namely, to attempt an expe- 
uence ; his postures are easy though not graceful, and | riment of the model township or phalanstery, and at the 
isgestures mostly as it happens. He does not dis-| same time, to propose and labor to establish a system 
purse to his audience in a set fashion, but rather talks | of transitional institutions which Fourier had called 
them as though he were unfolding the subject to a! guaran teeism. 
rtyof friends. He is rapid and fluent, never hesi- The absolute monarchy had necessarily produced 
es for a word and never fails to get the right one! the constitutional monarchy, and this in its turn had 
nd when he has done with a point you may be sure | resulted in the republic. These political forms were 
atevery person present has the clearest understand-| only the superficies ; the three’modes of government 
got it. Flights of imagination, there are none| were in reality the government exercised by three dif- 
om beginning to end, and illustrations by figures and | ferent classes. The absolute monarchy was the reign 
pmparisons are very few. It is not often that the | of the military man, of the armed noble, of the destruc- 
acher becomes excited by his subject, and a burst of| tive class; the constitutional monarchy was the reign 
sion as some grand idea appears upon the canvass | of the middle or trading class, which neither destroy 
uis speech is almost out of the question. He is not | nor produce, but only cause to circulate ; its poles are 
dramatic speaker but he is a most sausfactory one,| the grocery keeper on one hand, and the banker 
nd if he does not please his hearers by brilliant ora-| on the other; the republic is, or ought tobe, the ad- 
ry he gives them no opportunity to complain of al vent to power of the laborers, that is to say, of the pro- 
otof instruction. Somehow his succinct and un-| ductive class. 
rying argumentation is as interesting as enthusiasm| Under Louis Philippe, whose reign was the dying 
nd faney and all the other gifts of a popular orator, for agony of the constitutional monarchy in France, Com- 
hearers listen with the closest attention from the | merce,or rather the Bank had succeeded in constituting 
pening to the close. What he lacks in eloquence he/| acoalition,a feudal system which ruled the govern- 
akes up in humor; every few minutes some witty | ment. The speaker contrasted this feudalism with 
Ying uttered with the same sober air and steady voice | that of the age of chivalry, and in a brilliant analysis, 
ul the rest provokes a general burst of laughter and| showed the points of similarity between them. This 
"es variety to the evening. | coalition had been overthrown by the revolution, and 
had nearly forgotten another point of resemblance | ought to be put away among the dead. Instead of this, 
ween the Paris audience and ours. They applaud-| its friends were going about trying to recall it to fife. 
‘tactly where we should have applauded; every hit| This was folly. Instead of seeking to galvanize stock- 
* ‘very sentiment which would have been followed | jobbing, they would act more wisely to commence the 
* round of clapping in New York was sure of the | organization of a system of democratic credit. 
ue testimonial in Paris. The only difference was in| Theinstitutions of guaranteeism which should im- 
4nguage of the speaker. | mediately be established, are the creation of a national 
lecture of the first evening is reported in the | Bank by the State which should issue bills based on 
. ‘cratie and from that report I will quote liberally | its credit and resources, the assumption by it of the 
dition to my own recollections. M. Hennequin com- | whole business of insurance and of the railroads, the 
‘ced by asserting that the glory of France was its in-| organization of an army, of public works whose duty 
‘ual aetivity and the constant search for the truth. | should be to dike the rivers, irrigate the dry regions, 
™ pursuit ought not to be interrupted by political agi- | cover the mountains anew with forests, reclaim the 
“2, and he did not hesitate at this grave crisis to} deserts and drain the marshes. Within each town- 
ou attention to social questions, especially | ship there should also be organized a towaship count- 
ie which he had to propose were of a nature | ing house for the purchase at wholesale, of all articles 
and conciliate the existing mental disturbance, required by the inhabitants, and their delivery to the 
‘ aan plan of realization admitted no violence | consumers at cost, as well as for the general exchange of 
i ted we hostility to the rights of property, but products without exacting a profit, from either produ- 
‘nae ne and guaranteed them. cer or consumer, thus dispensing with the whole race 
by a ees forward minds of the country had been | of retail traders, and freeing society from the necessity 
& With political reforms and the establishment of | of supporting @ vast number of unproductive agents. 
te aoe and government. The revolu- Such was the general outline of the first lecture ; the 
ee wane the political question ; liberalism could| second was devoted to proving that association will 
tthan the proposed constitution ; it was) secure individual liberty toa degree now unknown. In 
| NUE to engage in the discussion and realization} order to demonstrate this proposition, M. Hennequin, 
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will tes c ‘and develope them all. The third lecture 
was occupied with a similar analysis of the mechanizing 


ults which it has constantly tended to pro- 
duce, Frarice was once split up into a great number 
of separate and hostile tribes ; they were now all uni- 
ted in one nation ; just so Europe, now divided into 
different nations, with conflicting interests and lan- 
guages that recalled the scattering of Babel, would in 
the right tinte, be confederated into one body, and at 
last the whole world would be comprehended under a 
single political and social system, and man would at 
length commence the execation of his proper office up- 
on the earth. I said that M. Hennequia was not elo- 
quent ; but Thad forgotten this peroration, which was 
as eloquent in mannér as it was in thought. The aud- 
ience were carried away by it, and testified their feel- 
ing by a loud burst of applause. 

These lectures, or conferences, as they are called, 
are not to be confined to expositions of the Phalan- 
sterian system. Though established by associationists 
other theories are to be represented. Socialists of sev- 
eral schools have undertaken to follow Hennequin with 
statements of their various ideas, so that the public 


may have a fair chance to hear every side of the great | 


question. 

The Congress of Associationists, which was to have 
been held in July, but was postponed on account of the 
insurrection, has been fixed for the 7th of September. 
At its conclusion the birth day festival of Fourier will 
be celebrated. Appropos to the birth day of Fourier, 
we have just received an account of its celebration at 
Mauritias, or the Isle of France ; a hundred and thirty- 
seven persons joined in the festivities. 

From Martinique, also, we have letters to the purport 
that the planters are about to resort to association, as 
the sole means of preventing their ruin in consequence 
ofthe emancipation of their slaves. By the associa- 
tion of the negroes in the profits of the plantations which 
they have heretofore tilled as bondmen, it is believed 
they may be induced to labor and that the results to all 
parties may be quite as profitable as under the old sys- 

|tem. The plan is universally favored and is about to 
be generally tried, though with men ought up in sla- 
very, as its materials, its success canrlot be certain. 

I wrote you some time since about an investigation 
into the condition of the working classes, undertaken 
by M. Blanqui, on behalf ofthe Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences. It appears that it was set on foot 
at the instance of Gen. Cavaignac, and the Conserva- 
tives are promising themselves the complete demolition 
of socialism as its result. The Democratie makes fun 
of their expectation. It saysthat the Academy has 
never wanted the will to pulverize socialism, but that 
its efforts have hitherto been fruitless. For example, it 
decreed that the organization of labor was a chimera 
with which serious writers ought not to troubie them- 
selves, but since that excommunication ,workmen,jour- 
nalists and even politicians have paid the most earnest 
attention to the proscribed subject. And, continues the 
Democratie, Gen. Cavaignac will not obtain from the 


Academy the powerful aid which he anticipates if he | 
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Were no insurrections, past, present, of future, no fever 
in the atmosphere, no rumors of plots amd’ counter- 
plots, and above all not a soldier to be seen, but in- 
stead the sky reaching to the horizon, the broadfields: 
rich with the harvest, the orchards, the forests; and 
here and there a group of peasants stooking grain of 
loading it tpon clumsy carts, to be carried to thé” 
big stacks that rose in all directions like peaceful forts.’ 
The lovelitiess of each new scene that met us on the 
way, was surprising, and for some time we kept each 
other busy with the summons to look in this direction 
or in that. The farm-houses were all remote from our 
road, in little clusters half hidden by trees, and often in- 
dicated only by the venerable tower of a village church. 
Nota fence disfigured the landscape, nor was there 
any apparent sign of division between the little parcels’ 
that belong to each proprietor, except the fact that 
each bore a distant crop so that a whole field would 
be spotted over with as many colors as a patch-work 
bed-quilt. This minute subdivision of the land was 
not however so great as [ had expected to find it, and 
it did not much diminish the satisfaction of seeing the 
soil apparently combined into one domain. Even 
along the road side there were neither fences not hed- 
ges, but a ditch of some eighteen inches in depth, mark- 
ed the boundary between the highway and private terri- 
tories without offending the eye, asa fence would have 
| done. 
So we drove on till dark, occasionally passing through 
a little village or climbing a hill from which some finer 
| view would for a few moments be spread out before us. 
For miles the road would be lined with rows of old 
and mighty elms, or with poplars, and at the end of 
such an Avenue you would expect to dash into the 
court yard of a baronial chateau, but the coachman 
was evidently opposed to all such illusions for he would 
be sure to bring us out upon the same wide plain whose 
smooth soil seemed to have been tilled forever,-—with 
the scene, now and then varied by a flock of sheep, 
tended by a shepherd and his dogs, or two or three 
cows and peasant women watching them and sewing. 
Finally it began to rain, and we gladly took retuge in 
some places that had become vacant within the dili- 
| gence, and soon after we were not sorry to be inform- 
|ed that we had arrived at Condé. 

We descended at a little cabaret before which the 
diligence had stopped, and entered at the open door, 
around whose luminous entrance were gathered three 
or four peasants in blouses and wooden shoes. In the 

isoat' of the room was a billiard table and on one side 
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stood three or four of the small tables, at which the 
passing teamsters and lounging villagers were wont to 
sit and sip their little glasses of eau di vie, and discuss 
the affairs of the neighborhood or the news from Paris. 
The presiding divinity of the establishment, a robust 
| peasantess at once conjectured that we had come to 
see the “ Phalanstere,” and visit M. Dutaryand in 
reply to our inquiries told us it was some two miles off, 
{and that the road was not an easy one to find; how- 
lever, a man was just going along in that direction and 
| would conduct us safely nearly to the place and give us 
such directions for the rest of the way, that we could 
not lose it. But on the whole, it seemed more expedi- 
ent to stay where we were till morning, and accord- 
| ingly our proposed guide set off without us. 
The next question was about supper, for we had not 


does not have recourse toa new stimulant which may | dined and were sharp set after our journey: on that 
get out of them some efficacious ideas. This stimulant jhead our hostess said it was doubtful, she had she 
was long ago described by Fourier, under the name of | feared, nothing that would suit us; in such an out of 


“ Forced Inquiry,” it is one of the five ways of con- |the way village it was not asin Paris, where every 


straint which might conduct to a social transformation : 


“ The most amusing and the most expeditious of the 
five would have been the Forced Enquiry, by the as- 
sembling and detention of the sophists of the four Fa- 
culties, Metaphysics, Morals, Politics and Economy. 
They should have been detained as the Cardinals are, 
in compulsory conclave ; I do not mean in individual 
isolation, but in exclusion in some vast edifice until they 
had discovered another social order than civilization. — 
They would have put their wits to the task, being well 
assured that discoveries and not sophisms were requir- 
ed ; and in less than six months they would have suc- 
ceeded.” 

Whether Gen. Cavaignae will apply this method to 
the Academy, remains to be seen 


Yours ever, 


D. 





Editorial Correspondence. 
Parts, Monday, Aug. 2ist, 1848. 

| Dear Frienps.—On Saturday afternoon having en- 
}gaged Taomas Hicks as a companion on my long 
contemplated expedition to Condé, I embarked with 
him on the cars of the Versailles railroad, and in due 
season we accomplished the first stage of our journey. 
After having with some difficulty found the place 
whence the diligence started in which the remainder of 
the route was to be performed, we learned in the first 
place that every seat was taken and in the second place 
that Condé was ten leagues or thirty miles from Ver- 
sailles,instead of just half that distance as I had been in- 
formed, and that supposing we went on,we could not get 
there before half past, or nine in the evening. For the 
first difficulty a little perseverance, —founded on a prac- 
tical maxim, I learned soon after coming here, namely : 
“Tn France there is always a way todo anything,”— 
soon disposed of that, and as to the second, we had 
started, and to turn back was contrary to all our philoso- 
phy. We accordingly agreed toa stowage of ourselves 
among the baggage,on the roof of the diligence, and 
presently were lumbering along over the paved road 

as gaily as College students going home at vacation 
In truth, it was delightful to feel oneself in the coun- 





thing could be had in abundance. We pointed in reply 
to the carcass of a hog, which lay in one corner of the 
room, evidently having ended the more active part of 
its mortal career not many hours before, and assured 
her that we were famishing and had no doubt that her 
cookery would be perfectly satisfactory. But as for 
lodgings, she maintained that there was none to be 
had in the place: strangers never stopped there, and 
there were no conveniences for entertaining them. 
This would have been a damper to our adventurous 
spirits, had we not remembered the maxim that there 
was a way to do everything; we told her thut we 
could not pass the night without sleeping and that she 
must find gome corner in which we could enjoy that 
privilege. She said she would go over to her mothers 
and see what could be done, and presently returned 
with the information that there was a place there where 
laborers were sometimes lodged, if we could put up 
with it we might have it. We accordingly stepped across 
a little square to the cabin opposite and after some 
hesitation on account of the poorness of the accommo- 
dations were conducted to see the only quarters which 
the village had to offer, the mother of our hostess, a 
little old woman clad in a blue petticoat and with wood- 
en shoes, and bearing a slender tallow candle doing the 
honors of her abode. To reach the stairway leading 
to the chamber we had to cross acorner of a sort of 
barn yard and after we had mounted, the place was 
so possessed by the odor of wheat and barley and 
| straw crammed into the next loft that it required some 
| mabtadiits to be able to view it with perfect calmness. 
| But there was no choice and bargaining for clean linen 
| and enjoying the openings of all the doors and win- 
| dows until our return we went back to get our supper. 
The prospect in this respect was encouraging ; a 
clean white cloth was spread on one of the little tables 
and the utensils placed upon it, had an air of refreshing 
neatness, while from the kitchen a grateful smell told 
that the cuisine was in full operation. We looked in 
and found our hostess managing a very limited number 
of instruments for cookin g with excellent generalship, 
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no longer existed. These ameliorations were} nature in the physical, moral and intellectual spheres. | the stones and gas lights of a city, even if that city {and ina few minutes we were eating supper with 


nsed in the word Association, and this formula’ He then took up the physical nature of man, and ana- | were Paris, and a certain natural elasticity at once | all the gusto of hungry travellers. In fact we should 
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have been heathens to have treated it with indiffer- 
ence; good bread, capital country wine and cookery 
which nobody need be ashamed of, added to the satis- 
faction of a keen appetite. When we sat down the first 
question put to us, was if we had knives. | had only a 
pen-knife and Hicks was not so well furnished as that; 
the deficiency was however supplied by our hostess 
with a couple of jack-knives which she lent us for the 
occasion, forks and spoons were it appeared a regular 
part of the table furniture. And let none of my Gra- 
hamite readers imagine that the whole meal was made 
of pork. True, the pivotal dish wasa ragout of that 
sort of substance, but it was preceded by a dish of veg- 
¢etables and irreproachable omelette, each being served 
separately with as scrupulous a change of plates as at 
Very’s or the Café de Paris; the entertainment was | 
closed with a cup of coffee such as neither of those 
famous establishments could have much excelled, after 
which Hicks resorted to a segar and J to a chat with 
the four or five men and women that had come in to| 
look at the strangers. 
The more I see of the French peasantry the more | | 
like them. Whether in the city or country, they are an | 
excellent race, largely endowed with honesty, generos- | 
ity, Magnanimity, and spontaneous impulse. These peo- 
ple at Condé were ignorant but they were not dull, and | 
the hour I talked with them passed very rapidly.—| 
About politics they evidently had no opinion except | 
that tranquility was neceseary in order that business | 
might revive. There was no exaggeration in their na- 
tive attachment to the Republic, in fact I could not get | 
out, that they had any decided preference for one sort | 
of government to another; they had to pay taxes un- | 
der al]. But it was easy to see how the noble qual- | 
ities of their natural character aided to make them the 
instruments of the clergy and large proprietors. Their 
simplicity and poverty make them unsuspicious, and | 
with their perfect confidence in their leaders they are | 
ready to go to the polls and vote just as the curate or 
Mayor of the village may wish. For instance, an 
election was to take place yesterday at Houdan the 
county town, near Cendé and the peasantry of the 
latter town were going over in a body under the guid- | 
ance of their Mayor, to deposit their vetes. The office 
to be filled was that of Municipal Counsellor; the Mu- 
nicipal Council is the board of supervisors of the Can- 
ton or Country. I asked my informants how many 
candidates there were: they replied only one, and al| 
were going to vote for him of course. I afterwards | 
ascertained that there were two, but as the Mayor of 
Condé had spoken to his people only about his candi- 
date they did not know that there was any other. 
With such docility on the part of the voters, it is not 
surprising that in nearly all the country districts of 
France the retrograde party should have chosen their 
candidates. Universal suffrage is thus only an instru- 
ment of great power put into their hands, for by means 
of it a royalist curate with fifty voters in his congrega- 
tion is more than a match at the polls for fifty of the 
most intelligent zealous republicans in the country. It 
will require twenty-five or thirty years practice of the 
system of universal education contemplated by the 
new constitution to render universal] suffrage even such 
a sort of reality as it is with us in the United States. 
We found our garret by no means so unpropitious 
to sleep as we had feared, but were vexed on waking 
in the morning to discover that a coo] rain had taken | 
the place of the soft summer air of the day before. 
However, we looked out about the village which was 
a mere collection of peasants’ cabins built upon a | 
crooked street, just wide enough for the passage of a 
cart. The log hut of a backwoodsman has many | 
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comforts, of which these residences of centuries are profits of stock capital are not to exceed six per cent, | ing. 












breaking up of the first establishment, th 
had never once been absent from hi 
after the revolution the discussion of so 
general, he did not doubt that the time had come for 
his scheme to be put into execution, __ 

In this opinion he was not alone and a joint stock 
company was soon established, consisting of some 
fifteen members among whom Dr. Pellarin and M. 
Pompery, are not unknown to American Phalanster- 
ians. The name of the company is “ The Agricultu- 
raland Manufacturing Colony of Condé.” Its capital 
is fixed temporarily at 100,000 francs, of which 52,000 
are subscribed, divided into shares of 500 francs which 
are again divisible into coupons or parts of shares, the 
smallest of which is 25 francs or $5. The Associa- 
tion is governed by a Director, a Council of Adminis- 
tration, a Commitee of Surveillance. The Director 
is the Executive, has charge of the accounts and pay- 
ments, receives the dues of the Association and over- 
sees the preparation of the yearly inventory. He 
alone can use the corporate signature, but is expressly 
forbidden to contract any sort of debts, The Council 
of Administration consists of three members, and may 
be increased in the proportion of one to twenty share- 
holders. It is appointed by the first hundred subscrib- 
ers to the stock. The Committee of Surveillance is 
chosen by the stock holders generally, and consists of 
nine members; the term of office of its members is 
three years, and one third of the number are chosen at 
every annual meeting. This Committee has the right 
at any time to examine the books and accounts of the 
Administration and is to maintain a constant observa- 
tion of the mode in which affairs are conducted; the an- 
nual report and accounts must be submitted to it before 
being presented to the general assembiy. In case 
it shall judge the management of the Administration 
to be contrary to the rules of the Association it may 
convoke a General meeting of the stock holders to 
decide upon the subject. 

The general meetings are to be held annually for 
the purpose of hearing the reports of the Administra- 
tors and the Committee of Surveillance, examining 
the accounts, deliberating on new propositions, elec- 
tions &c. No stock holder has more than one vote, 
no matter how many shares he may own. 

The Associates that is to say, the laborers are entitled 
to a minimum in lodgings, fuel, washing, board and 
money at the rate of 600 francs ($120) a year for 
each man, and 500 frances for each woman, to a part 
in the dividends, and to the premiums which will be 
distributed every month as an encouragement to the 
zeal and talent of the Associates ; the children of As- 
sociates will be brought up at the combined expense of 
their parents and the Association. 

The profits are to be divided as follows: a sum not 
exceeding one quarter of the total profits, as long as 
the dividends to capital do not exceed four per cent, 
but rising to half the total profits as soon as they are 
enough to pay to capital five per cent, is to be set apart 
as areserved fund. This fund is destined to cover un- 
foreseen expenses, such as the care of the sick, losses 
by accident, advances made for experiments, and the 
foundation of a retiring fund for invalid laborers. The 
balance of the profits is to be divided between the la- 
borers and stockholders, each laborer sharing as if the 
minimum allotted to him were so much stock. That 
is to say, each man being entitled to a minimum of 
600 francs receives the same dividend as a stockhold- 
er of 600 francs, and each woman the same asa stock- 
er of 500 francs, except that for each year of service 
200 francs is added to the estimated labor-capital, as 
it is called, of every laborer. At the same time the 
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Association, nor. is any 
ber to be received at once. At present no a: 
are desired, as there is not room for them 
erowding, and new comers would be apt to prevent the 
little machine from getting into good working order. 
As soon as the building is completed and the course 
of labor regularly arranged, new comers will be ad- 
mitted a few ata time, It is not intended however to 
admit any who cannot give good assurance to the As- 
sociation that their labor and skill will do much more 
than meet their expenses, nor at any rate to increase 
the whole number beyond a hundred. That will be a 
sufficient body in the opinion of the founders to test the 
great question which is the ability of such an Associa - 
tion to support itself in comfort, and pay a reasonable 
interest on its capital. That demonstrated, there will 
be no difficulty in bringing the peasants who now live 
most miserably on the product of their little parcels of 
land into similar arrangements, in relieving the cities 
of the surplus of the laboring population, and in pro- 
ceeding to form more extensive and brilliant establish- 
ments. In this way the social problem may be solved 
with the least possible risk and difficulty: such is the 
opinion of the projectors of this interesting experi- 
ment. 

Practical operations were commenced on the 28th 
of April last, and the buildings and a garden of about 
three acres filled with vegetables enough to meet the 
demands of the winter are thus far the results. I con- 
versed for some time with the Associates, and was | 
delighted with the spirit which animated them as well 
'as with their intelligence ; they reminded me of the 
| best class of New England mechanics. The children 
were no less interesting and gave good evidence that | 
the few months of Associative life which they had ex- 
perienced had bee anything but injurious. It is need- 
less to say to those who have fairly tried that sort of 
lifeeven under the most unfavorable circumstances | 
| that all professed the most entire satisfaction with | 

| 
| 





as far as they were personally concerned, the problem 
of living together in a coéperative family was already 
| settled. 





| After an hour or so spent in asking and answering 

questions we shook hands with the members of the 
little colony wishing them all the success in the world, 
and went to look at the buildings erected on occasion 
of the former attempt. They belong to a Phalanste- 
rian who is a stock holder in the new colony, and 
form with a large fruit garden, an farm as attractive a 
country residence as one would wish for out of the 
coéperative order. A large square brick house of a 
very neat architecture, and extensive frame buildings 
situated upon a gentle rise of land, showed that the 
undertaking was not commenced without taste in the 
selection of the site, and the arrangement of the Edi- 
fice, whatever errors there might have been otherwise. 
One great cause] of the failure as Dulary told us, was 
that the Associates were mostly amateurs instead of | 
practised workmen, and as agriculture would only 
produce twenty odd sous a day, when carried on with 
skill and strength and these amateurs could only pro- 
| duce six or ten sous, while they spent thirty, they soon 
used up their capital. In the present experiment there 
are to be no amateurs and the expenses are to be kept 
always within the income. 

As we surveyed the grounds and the scenery about 
them, Hicks and myself were struck with the resem- 
blance of the locality to our long cherished and mem- 

| orable Brook Farm. ‘The same similarity had met us 
| upon the road as we approached the place in the morn- 
There was a wild beauty all along the path 


destitute —I say of centuries for they are built of stone,| and any surplus above that is to be set apart asa /|which went here and there among white birches and 
plastered over on the outside, and most of them have fund for the amelioration of the condition of the la- | dwarf pines, such as grow in New England, and now 


the appearance of extreme age. I did not see one| 
which had an aiz of thrift or which looked as if its 
occupants were in improving circumstances. On the 
contrary everything wore an appearance of slovenly 
decay, or rather of a struggle in which decay was kept 
only atarms’ length. In such abodes the French 
peasants live from children to old age, never expecting 
and perhaps not very much desiring anything better, 
while an American in the backwoods occupies his log | 
hut only fora year or two in anticipation of the time 
when he can put up a framed house with all the mod- 
ern elegancies of green blinds and a door yard with 
picket fence. 

After breakfast which only confirmed our good opin- 
ion of the culinary skill of the mistress of the cabaret, 
we set out on the road to the Phalanstery. As we dis- 
covered, the Phalanstery of which every body spoke, 
was not the new Association under the auspices of 
Bavpst Duary, which we were going to see, but the 
buildings put up in 1831 on oecasion of the unfortunate 
experiment then commenced, and best known I 
believe by the name of the Association at Houdan. 
It was however in the commune of Condé,Houdan being 
as] said, the chief place of the Canton. In about 
three quarters of an hour we reached M. Dulary’s house 
and were cordially welcomed by him. He is by pro- 
fession a physician, a man of liberal education and 

highly cultivated tastes, fond of the country and of ag- 
ricultura! pursuits, and above all devo ted to the Social 
Ideas. He was | think the greatest pecuniary sufierer 
by the attempt of 1831, and after it was given up, sold 
the building which had cost some thirty thousand dollars, 
together with some hundred and seventy-five acres of 
land for less than the cost of the building. He retained 
however three hundred acres of the domain, built a 
neat house upon it and has since resided there with his 
family improving the land, raising fruitand maintain- 
ing the determination to found an association upon 
that very place. 
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In the whole sixteen years aince the 


borers. 

When we arrived at M. Dulary’s, the family break- 
fast hour was near at hand, and after a stroll in the 
garden, though we had breakfasted already we could 
not refuse to taste some delicious plums, or resist the 
seductions of a cup of perfect coffee. That agreeable 
ceremony concluded we walked with him. to the mod- 
est edifice some hundred rods from the house in which 
the nucleus of the Agricultural and Manufacturing col- 
ony is lodged. ‘The building, which is not yet finish- 
ed was erected expressly for the purpose, in the sub- 
stantial fashion of the country, of stone, plastered on 
the outside, with slated roof. It is 128 feet long by 
some thirty broad, two stories high, presents a very 
neat appearance, will last forever and cannot easily 
burn down. When finished it will accommodate with 


lodgings and the necessary work rooms some 100 per- 


sons: its total cost will be about $5,000. The Asso- 
ciation own eighty-five acres of land invested in the 
stock ; by M. Dulary at the value of 24,000 francs 
or about $4,800. The soil is like that of the whole 
region, sandy, easy of cultivation, well watered and 
productive in proportion to the dressing it receives for 
the cultivation of fruits, nothing could be better adap- 
ted. 

The present nucleus consists of eighteen persons, 
five men, four women and nine children, all accustom- 
ed to work. Three of the men are cabinet makers, 
and in bad weather can work to advantage at their 
trade, the neighboring village of Houdan furnishing 
them with a market for their manufactures. But the 
principal dependence of the little Association is to be 
horticulture and the preparation of preserved fruits 
For these Paris affords an insatiable market and pays 


| good prices, and very soon from this source alone it is 


expected that the establishment will do more than meet 
itsexpenses. For the rest, these expenses will not ex- 
ceed the minimum guaranteed to the laborers and on 
the other hand there is no interest payable to capital un- 


| the landscape had just the same air. The hills on alli 
sides were covered with woods of some ten or fifteen 
years growth, and near us a brook babbled gaily down 
|a gentle slope and wound its way across a green mead- 
iow, where a herd of cows were grazing. No won- 


\der that the old Associations occupied my mind, and 








for a time those years of Jabor and happiness, that idyll 
'of summer days, that vision of the future which we 
lived at Brook Farm, supplanted all thoughts of this 
earnest and tempestuous present. How like a poem, 
|apicture it seems from this distance,—joyous in its 
| toils, fruitful in its misfortunes, living after its failure. 
As we were anxious to get back to Paris that eve- 
| ning, we were a good deal disappointed on learning 
| that the Laqueue and Nogent diligence in which we 
| came from Versailles, had returned early in the morn- 
ing and would not go again till the next day. The 
only resource for us was to walk to Rambouillet and 
take the diligence from there, which left at about four 
in the afternoon. This was however not an easy walk 
though only some dozen miles in length. The path as 
Dulary told us led through the forest of Rambouillet, 
was intersected by innumerable cross roads and diago- 
nal roads and roads towards every point of the compass, 
and the traveller without a guide would be very likely to 
lose his way and wander off in a direction in which a 
day’s walk would not bring him out of the woods. How- 
ever, if we were compelled to leave him that day, he 
would conduct us as far as Poigny,a little hamlet in the 
middle of the forrest, and there we might perhaps find 
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|a guide for the rest of the way ; if not he would give | 


us the best possible directions, and commend us to our 
fortune. Accepting his kind offer with gratitude, the 
first stage of our walk under his directions, was to his 
house, where a lunch of bread and butter with pears of 
the finest aroma, and golden plums, and a draught of 
wine as good as it was pure, was prescribed and taken 
as a preparation for the farther long stretch we had to 
travel. We then rested some three quarters of an 
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how: , ote 1 
Jur svings ofthe 5 elures of the - Mm © 
The eolecton of Raphael wag ot 
st et emit met eee 
We glanced also at a coll of twenty thous; fn 
engraved portraits filling several fat portfolios ead | ¢ 
teresting enough to have cheated us out of our “ee 
to Paris, had it not been necessary and had we ,,. ‘ 
ready overcome a greater temptation in the Ag 
tion of our host. At last we unwillingly close bi 
fascinating portfolio and set out, Dulary in his wy th 
broad brimmed hat, and ample beard just tinged ,,. di 
gray looking like a patriarch conducting a brace o * 
ilizees. The walk to Poigny was delightful, talking S 
art, on republicanism, socialism, the events of th, ri a 
the measures of the government, in regard to all « e 
which our genial host had opinions of hit own wij, [i 
were always instructive, or listening to his Anecdotes « be 
the famous old forest through which we were pac: th 
and his reminiscences of Fourier, or answering his, 
quiries about the United States, we accomplished tj, a 
half of our walk almost without knowing it. At py. | 
ny a peasant undertook to show us the rest of the ma, tig 
and we shook hands with Dulary with the ANticipatig Av 
of meeting him at the congress of Associationisy , (re 
September. 6 
The forest though s0 extensive is more Properly , 33 
park, for roads in which horses and carriages Dig of 
pass, intersect it and the part between Poiguy a 
Rambaillet, shows the marks of great care in tiny a 
past ; since the fall of Charles Xth, with whom it wy ri 
a favorite resort; our guide told us it had bee, ney. fle 
lected. Along the roads are planted rows of ul wh 
trees, and frequent openings in the more recent grows int 
behind them display wide lawns with picturesque phe me 
pects in the distance. And with all this there js now Th 
of that clipping and formality which render the Par , ” 
Versailles stiff and disagreeable. Nature has 1 ] 
been banished to give room for fantastic and unnatun No 
act, and the magnificent proportions of the whole » a 
not made absurd by the pettiness of the details. hull 
Our conductor from Poigny told us that he was, a 
Sabotier,or wooden shoe maker, that having been jy the 
trade of his father, and all his four sons having inhey. = 
ted the profession, With industry and good lucky Out 
could make some thirty sous—about twenty-eight , ter! 
our cents—per day, out of which he had to suppor . 
family. He had been to Paris once during the thiny roa 
five years of his life, but could not tell what langup ry 
it was that Hicks and I spoke to each other. Howev: the 


he knew perfectly the road to Rambouillet, where » = 
found the diligence just on the point of starting. A cd 

ride, forthe weather had changed, brought us to Ve. C 
sailles, from where we were soon wheeled into Pum, 
where, after a little supper and unanimous vote ty: 
we had had the very perfection of an excursion, » 
parted, each to seek his own quarters. 































Ever yours, D onee 
ing 
To the Friends of Association. ‘Ss 
We would remind our friends that the Woman’: Aw wa 
ciative Union will re-open their sales-room in Bos, terre 
during the coming season. We trust that in workingy re 
this end, weare right in feeling that we cooperate wits ol 
large band of fellow laborers throughout the Statés; fr J 
it is incumbent upon us, under better auspices, to dos ais 
more effective work this winter than last. on 
Due notice will be given of time and place. Meanwiit era 
let no one hesitate to unite with us, because of fanciedt 
capacity ; for the cause we advocate is surely sufficiealy A 
inspiring to develope new power in us all; nor should ix- Fret 
ited means present a serious obstacle, as whenever iti 4. 
wished the cost of the material will be cheerfully refuel «4 
on the sale of the article. wait 
We desire, also, to aid our sisters needing assistant : 
offering a depot for the productions of their industry sw! — 
skill, to be sold on such commission as they shall decide. dis,” 
Good and strong words come to us from many (usr 4 
Woman’s heart can not sleep amid this mighty stir of + 
nations—day by day it will speak out vows, move mt look 
clearly in beautiful and beneficent action. af 
Friends, let us hear from you—the*hopes and proj 
which animate you—we will gladly reply to you ¥ ite 
trust to require but littlelonger, the forbearance o! # shor 
few to whose cheering letters we have not responded. Past 
God be with us for the Truth and the Right. <n 
Sept. 4th, 1848. AQ? a 
ger 
Our Weekly Gossip. - 
Our neighbors of Brooklyn are now suffering ‘2 the knov 
ravages of an extensive and destructive fire. Th¢* ‘we 
broke out on Saturday night last, and an areaof be" eat? 
30 or 40 acres is now a heap ofruins. The progress “ he is 
fire was only arrested by the blowing up of some bv ra 
which measure was taken as a final resort. Fulton, 4 veel 
lar, Concord, High, Sands, Nassau, Middle, Cranbert)® Poul 
Orange’are the principal streets which have suffered 
total loss is estimated at one million and a half, »¢ d y 
Part of this is covered by insurance, but it is thoug!' “ 
this can be made available only to a limited extent. Brow “i 
lyn has for some years past been rising rapidly, * if wP 
magic at our side, in importance and wealth. Thi wil 7 
a heavy blow, but doubt not we that she will g° © “y 
ther proof of the American propensity to ju@P right “A 
after being knocked down, and go at it again, ard a ‘4 
soon the heap of smouldering ruins will be change! ¥ “ 
rows of handsome and substantial buildings and °°" a 
We wonder ifthe wonderful lamp of Alladin is - os 
ried about our city by somebody. Stay away * fr j “Dp 
from one section, and on your revisit there, you will al 
least a dozen new buildings up and tenanted. We oe “~ 
the fifth avenue was full of Palaces, but walkiug “ a Rood 
the other day we saw three or four more nearly co™P" “G 
and towering up in all the grandeur of red ore os 


Grecian, Roman, Gothic and all other orders 0! ‘ Ke 
ture. We thought, too, New York was full of mag?! 

hotels, and that no more could possibly be ee , At 
we have only to look scross the way tothe ©" mk 
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wt of her ships. But if one of her square built old 
men should stand now in New York, either in Pearl or 
Water or Front street, or on the docks, we are inclined to 
pelieve that his eyes would almost start out of his head at 
the sight and that in his astonishment he would exclaim, 
«Mein Got, the ships! Mein Got, the goods! Mein Got, 
what a peoples r 

Neanty Seventeex Tuovsann Emioranrs from for- 
eign countries, arrived at this port during the month of 
August last, apportioned nationally as follows: From 
Germany, 5,499; Ireland, 6,661 ; England, 2,685 ; Scotland, 
452; Wales, 193; France, 155; Spain, 20; Switzerland, 
382; Holland, 19; Norway, 563; West Indies, 119; all 
others, 116. Total, 16,825. The Germans, Swiss and 
Norwegians generally bring enough money with them to 
buy @ comfortable farm, and accordingly they leave the 
city at once on their arrival, to seek it, The English, 
Irish and Seotch, on the contrary, stay here, and are 
feecedandshaved ina thousand ways. The Emigrant, 
who has a little money in his possession, should never stop 
in the city, but should push forward into the interior im- 
mediately. Te stay here isruin, in nine caves out of ten. 
The yearly increase inemigration from January 184 to 
August 1848, is 89,089. 


Butter Hitt on Fiae.—A friend, who came down the 
North River last night, says that Butter Hill, the highest 
of the Highland mountains, was on fire, presenting the 
most awful and ificent sight he ever beheld. The 
hill is just above West Point, at the entrance of the High- 
lands, as the traveller comes down the river. Our friend 
first saw the light at Crum Elbow, thirty miles higher up 
the river. The Oregon passed the scene at about two 
o'clock, this morning, when the fire had nearly reached 
the base, and was roaring and raging with great fury. 
Our friend, who has a Ee soul, professed himself ut- 

unable to convey ine e any idea of the awful 
sublimity of the scene. “The crackling of the trees and 
herbage, parched by the long and continued drought, the 
roar and surging of the tumultuous flames, flashing forth 
now with unveiled eplendor, and anon shrouding their lu- 
rid glarein dense clouds of smoke—now running along 
the sides of the mountain and now encircling its lofty sum- | 
mit—he describes as beyond the compass of the most pow- 
erful imagination. New York Commercial, 7th. 





Cure ror JeaLovsy.—The affair of Bruce who was 
murdered, and found by the aid of a clairvoyant, accord- 
ing to the account, induced a young married man, who 
was on a visit to the city, to call on one of these seers, and 
ascertain in what occupation his wife was engaged at her 
residence,some ninety miles away. 

“She is sitting in the parlor,” said the lady, “and every 
once in a while she looks out of the window as if expect- 
ing some one.” 

“Strange,” said the gentleman, “who can she expect ?” 

“Some one entersthe door. She seizes him, and ca- 
resses him fondly.” 

“Tt can’t be! its alla hoax; my wife is true to me,” in- 
terrupted the gentleman, nettled and worried by the 
green-eyed monster. 

“Now he lays his head in her lap, and looks tenderly in- 
to her eyes.” 

“T swear that is false, aud I'll make you pay dearly for 
this slander.” 

“Now, he wags his tail!’ continued the sleeper; and 
this explained the story. He vamosed, and resolved nev- 
er again to be inquisitive in regard to his wife’s doings. 


A New Disu.—A gentleman, whose knowledge of the 
French was limited to a few words, and who was ignorant 
of the meaning even of those, called in at one of our 
French restaurants a few days since for his dinner. 

“Vat vill you have, sare?” said the attentive French 
waiter. 

“Tl take some of that—that—what do you call it ?— 
same as I had yesterday—some French dish or other.” 
at do not recollect, sare, vat you did have day before 


“Ob! some fried dish—let’s see. a fried fille de chambre 
~I believe that’s what they call it.” 

The poor waiter shrugged his shoulders, and put on a 
look of perfect astonishment, when his customer called for 
a fried chambermaid! 


., 4 Reporter in a Fix.—A man, whose head lodked as 
if it had been dipped in blood, was led into an apothecary 
shop on Chesnut-street, yesterday afternoon, at about half 
Past two o’clock. A crowd followed, and the doors were 
closed. Inabout ten minutes, one of the doors was thrown 
open, and a single member of the press passed in to in- 
— ‘nto particulars. The apothecary is quite an intel- 
‘gent lookingman. “Sir,” said the member of the press, 
What isthe name of the injured man?” “Don’t know,” 
wasthe reply. “Ifow did he receive his injury?” “Don't 
know.” “Was he fighting?” “Don’t know.” “Is he dri- 
wv of the wagon in front of the store?” “Don’t know.” 

ali, sit, were any of the principal veins in his head 
cut” “Don’t know—hav’nt examined.” “Do you think 
F; ‘Smortally wounded?” “Well. indeed, I don’t know.” 
th at last that the man did not know what he 
Ka etthe member of the press retired, with a full con- 
; ton that to pursue knowledge under such difficulties 
ould only be in vain.— Phil. Sun. 


A Pastionanie CALL, AND ALL THEY satp.—“How 
® You do, my dear ?”” 
utty well, thank you.” (They kiss.) 
« ’ 
i How have you béen this S m 
“y tty well—how have you been?” 
“pe well, thank you.” 
Pleasant to day.” 
« res very bright—but we had a shower yesterday.” 
Te all your people well ?” 
_Naite well, thank you; how are yours?” 
Hae, well, I'm obliged to you.” 
“y ve you seen Mary B—— lately?” 
ep but Pye seen Susan G—.” 
“yee don’t say so. Is she well?” 
«py well, I believe.” (Rising.) 
“Taal again soon.” 
k you—TI should be pleased te come, but you don’t 
once in an age.” 
goog.” 7°" should not say that, I am sure I am very 


Call on me 


“Good da 
: y 

cntat you go? 

“aoe indeed, I have seven calls to make.” 


in LAtusa.—It is said that the number of medical men 
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Tue Rines or Satven.—Mr. Mitchell of the Oincin- 
nati Observ. , ina communication dated 
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LOVE IN THE PHALANSTERY. 


W be published ina few days, Love in the Phalanstery. 
‘ from the French of Victor Hennequin. i 
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UDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STR EET, 


Astor House. 
List of New Importations. 
LTS M. Reformatorische Schriften in chronologische 


F den not Erlaut f Gedachrt 
24, shal ae ry months the B egroy ig " s ig ce ¢ 2 eeruagen mL a. 
This is oceasioned by the fact that the illuminated side of Baende \Gebunden , ’ 
the has been turned the earth, and of course aE ten. Sin historischen Einieltungen A ms a on 


estimated at about one hundred miles, while the distance 
from the earth Is about nine hundred millions of miles. 
The last disa’ ce of Saturn’s rings took place in 1832, 
and the next will not occur for fifteen years. 
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The Life of Charles Fourier. By Cuarces Pet. | 
Larix, M. D. Translated by Francis G. Suaw, 
New York: Dewitt & Davenport, 1848. 

This is a brief sketch of the life of the founder of the 
Associative School, and will be read with interest by 
all who comprehend the depth and significance of his 
discoveries in the laws of social science. The charac- 
ter of Fourrer did not possess the elements which 
fascinate the multitude and command a superficial, 
temporary popularity. It was far too profound and 
origial for that. He saw through the hollowness of | 
theories which the world reverences as superior | 
wisdom ; he had detected the radical vice which is | 
inherent in the organization of modern society ; and 
his earnest, honest soul admitted no compromises ; 
sternly and with prophet-like boldness did he summon 
the ages to the bar of judgment ; his sympathies were 
not with the present, but the future ; and living in 
the solitudes of thought, he held little communion with 
men. The reader of this volume will be impressed 
with the grandeur of spirit which sustained Fourier 
through years of neglect and misunderstanding, the 
fidelity with which he was devoted to the pursuit of 
truth, and the extraordinary insight into the principles 
of social harmony, with which he was gifted. We hope 
that it will find an extensive circulation, aud prepare 
many for the reception of his sublime theories. 





LIFE OF FOURIER. 
HE Life of Charles Fourier. by Ch. Pellarin, M.D. Trans- 
lated by Francis Geo. Shaw ; with an ant engraved 
oe. ne eae Will be sent by mail. This day pub- 


ed and at 
THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 
so 9 Spruce Street. 








ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

HE next Fall and Winter course of Lectures commences in 

this Institution on the first Monday in November, and con- 
tinues four months, which is i iately after succeeded by 
the Spring and Summer Session, which also continues four 
months. A gratuitous preliminary course commences on the 
first Monday in October, and continues one month. 


FACULTY. 


Tickets 

B. L. Hill, M. D. Anatomy and Operative Surgery $10 00 
L. E. Jones, M. D. Materia Medica, Therapeutics 

eee oan anes vo Sea eis ove es 10 00 

J. H. Oliver, M. D. Chemistry and Pharmacy... . 10 00 

W. Beach, M. D. Surgery aad Clinical Medicine. 10 00 


A.H. Baldrige, M. D. Obstetrics and Diseases of . 
Women and Children. ..............-- 10 00 
J.R. Buchanan, M. D. Physiology, Institutes of 
Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. .... .. 10 00 
T. V. Morrow, M. D. Pathology, Theory and prac- 
tic@ok BMladicine. . 2. . 00.6 5 oc0s sccrees oct 1000 
Matriculation Ticket ¢3 ; use of Library $2 ; Graduation Fee 
$10. Demonstrators Ticket, ptional. One hundred dol 
lars paid on or betore the first Monday in November next, will be 
received as payment in full tor the entire tuition of one student : 
- Matriculation, Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees except- 


The course of instruction embraces a full and thorough pre- 
sentation of the various de; ents of medical Science taught 
in the Leading Colleges of America ; together with much ad- 
ditiona! matter not imparted in any other institution, viz : recent 
and important discoveries in physiology, bearing upon di i 
and practice ; a more thorough and practical system of Mate- 
ria Medica and Pharmacy—anda reformed system of practice, 
based upon extensive experience and scientific research, which 
enables the practitioner better to preserve the vital ene — 
to discard the use of mercurial medicines, and general depletion 
and to treat with success many medical and surgical cases, that 
baffle the usual resources of medicine. Six or seven lectures 
and examinations willbe given daily. Candidates of gradua- 
tion, in addition to the preliminary time of study, must have at- 
tended two regular collegiate courses of medical lectures, (the 
last of which must be in this Institute,) or one course after four 
years’ practice. 

The Institute was chartered in 1845.—The' classes in attend- 
ance upon the lectures have numbered as follows: 1845 6, 81— 
1846-7, 127—1847-8, 220. It is expected that in two or three 
years its classes will be among the largest in the United States. 
The collegiate edifice (corner of Court and Plum streets) will 
Le galenues in 1849, sufticient for the reception of 900 or 1000 
pupils. 

Letters upon business or soliciting information, must be ad- 
dress to the undersigned, (post paid.) Notes of solveat Banks, 
of the States in which the students reside, will be received in 
payment of fees. Board may be obtained in the city at from $2 


to $3 per week 
T. V. MORROW, M.D., 
Dean of the Faculty. 
Cincinnati, Juiy 29, 1945. aul2 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 

R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gener- 

VE al Agent for the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at Lei 

sic ,for the United States, respectfully informs the Hom hie 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always on 
hand a aSsortment of Homeopathic Medicines, incom 
single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Tritu ns 
Also, ali Home@opathic Books published in this countryand Eu- 
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LIFE OF DR CHANNING. 
MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
With Extracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. 
a=, by his nephew, William Henry Channing—Com- 

prised in three volumes of from four hundred and fifty to 


five hundred pages each, uniform with the best edition of the 


works. Two very superior Portraits of Dr. Channing appear 


in the volumes ; one from a painting by Allston, the other by 
Gambardella. 


: CONTENTS. 
Part First.—Parentage and Birth—Boy hood—College Life— 
Richmond—Studies Settlement | 
Part Second.—Early Ministry—Spiritual Growth—The Uni- | 
t = iddle-age Ministry —European Journey, | 
Pert Third— The Ministry and Literature — Religion and 


Philosophy—Social Reforms—The Anti-Slavery Movemenat— 


Politics—Friends—Home Life—Notes 
Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, | 
may 20 111 Washington street, Boston. | 


und istern von Otto v, Gerlach, 16 Baende in 
Vogel hte ‘redigten igten, Aus den Handscbriften 
ngedruckte ,Aus den 
porsagegehen, von W. Hoeck, broschirt $1 50. 
Faeckel, E. T. Leben und Wirken Martin Luthers. 3 Baende 
mit 22 Stahistichen. Cartonirt $275 
“ Geschichte der Reformation, von Luther’s Tode 
bis auf unsere Zeit, 2 Baende mit vielen Stahl- 
stichen, gebunden , $250. 
Gaben des christlichen Gemeinsinns. Ein Jahrgang neuer 
Predigten. Herausgeg. von Schonheit, $1 00. 
Protestantismus, der deutsche, seine Vergangenheit und 
seine heutigen Lebensfragen, broschirt, $1 75. 
Tholuck, A. Stunden christlicher Andacht. 4 Auflage, ge- 
bunden $2 25 
Neander, A. Das Leben Jesu Christi. gebunden § 875. 
Turgens, K, Luther’s Leben.3 Theile gebunden $5 75. 
Kiepert, Bibel-Atlas nach den neusten Quellen. }0 Blaetter $1. 
Libri, symbolici ecclesiae Lutheranae. Edidit Fr. Francke 
3 Abtheilungen broschirt $1 50. 
Lingard, J. Alterthumer der angelsaechsischen Kirche. 
Ubersetzt von Dr. F. H. in Rom. broschirt $1 50. 
Pyrker,J.L. Bilder aus dem Leben Jesu und der Apostel, 
mit 24 ausgewahlten Stahlstichen. 4. in pracht- 
vollem Einbande. $4 00. 
Gallerie, Europaeische. Eine Auswahl der Meisterwerke 
der grossten Maler aller Zeiten in Stahlstichen. 
Mit biograph. geschichtl. und kritischen Bemer- 
kungen, 3. a folio. Reich gebunden mit 
Goldschnitt. $30 00. 
Brockhaus’ Conversationsiexicon, vol. 1 to 14, 9th edition, (com 
lete in 15 vols.) half bound, gilt, $21 00. 
ilder Atlas zum Conversationslexicon ; being a collection of 
Five HUNDRED original steel ravings, quarto, illustrating all 
the branches of knowledge contained in the above valuable Cy- 
clopedia, published in 120 parts, at the low price of $20. 
Parts 1 to. 92 out and on hand, 
0G- Humboldt’s Kosmos, vol. 2, $238. Being the long ex- 
pected continuation of this eminent work. Vol. 1 and 2, $475. 
Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakspeare, complete original edition, 
one hundred plates, with letter press, paper covers, only $10. 
Copies richly bound will be on hand as soon as the binding 
can be finished. apr22. 
THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 














G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR | 3 2 


L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER, 


gb leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of the 
question of Slavery, andthe advocacy of the main princi- 
les of the Liberty Party. Due attention is given to Social and 
litical Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests 
of a Pure ture overlooked. 
It aims to prgserve a faithful record ofimportant events ; of 
inventions or discoveries affecting the of Society ; of 
public documents of permanent value ;and, during the sessions 
of Congress, to present such reports of its proceedings, as will 
convey @ correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and | 
Relicy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery and the | 
exican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, willoccu 
py a large share of its columns 

Se have been made for extending and enriching 
its = y valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres 
pondence. 

It is printed on a mammoth sheet, ofthe finest quality, inthe 
best style, at $2a year, payable in advance. 

The generous spirit in which the Era has been welcomed by 
the Public Préss, and the very liberal patronage it has received 
during this, the first yeaa of its existence, encourage us to hope 
for larger accessions to our subscripti »n list. 

Is is desirable that subscriptions bo fersvented without delay 
so that they may be entered before the epieoneens Coagee 

Address L. P. NOBLE, 

n20 Publisher of theNational Era, Washington, D. 


a $$$ $$ 


THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC | 
INSTITUTE , 


Pleasantly loeated at Parkeville, Gloucester County, New Jersey, 

EN miles south of Philadelphia, easy of access by steamboat 

and stages every day, has been opened for Water Cure 
guests, under highly favorable auspices. 

The buildings are entirely new, erected purposely for the 
treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. The present | 
Building consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, | 
with two wings, each 30 by 35 feet, built in Cottage style, suf- 
ficient for the accommodation of fifty patients. 

Should the Establishment meet with the approbation of the 

ents, an additional Building will be erected two hundred 
and eighteen feet front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- 
dred additional patients, with Biding School two hundred feet 
square—a Gymnasium, one hundred feet in diameter—separate | 
Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances for the success- 
ful treatment of disease . 

The Water is — from unfailing Springs, of the purest | 
any, and best chosen Temperature. The scenery is deiight- | 
ul—the air pure and invigorating—the climate mild and bland, | 
and to the Consumptive, hold out great inducements, being sit- | 
uated in a Pine Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet | 
part of the country—thereby avoiding those prejudicial excite- 








ments, connected with more public locations. The object be 
ing, not to sttmalete or instruct the mind, but fo cure and invig- 
ovate the body. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
no pains to make itahome for those seeking health: and it is 
earnestly requestedof such as desire to avail themselves of the 
benefits of this Institution, that they will so arrange their affairs 
as to requireno attention to their business whilst undergoing 
the Water Cure treatment. 

The Medical Department willbe under the entire control of 
Dr. Sanrorp Bex, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 

rtment, are sufficient guarantees to patients, that their com. 
tort and ease will be properly attended to. 

TERMS :—For Boarding, Lodging, Treatment and atten- 
fnee, the weekly charge will be Eight Dollars, antilthe number 
at patients shall average over one hundred, then it will be re- 
duced to SizgPollars per week. For those requiring extra 
attention or ation, the price will be increased accord- 
ingly. Thefirst examination and investigation of the symptoms 
of the disease, will be Five Dollars 

Patients will be required to furnishtwo blankets, two sheets 
(linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they 
can purchase them and all necessary bandages att he Institution 
at fair prices, These articles are to be removed from the Insti 
tution when they leave, as in no case.can the Managers con- 
sent to any es treated in bedding, in which any other 
patient has been treated. 

Those who desire to bring their own servants, can do so, by 
paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but witha 
clear understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board of 
Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion, 
to dismiss Such servants or any of them, from the premises, 
whenever he or they think there is sufticient cause for so doing. 

All the servants of this [nstitution receive ample compensa- 
tion for their services, and therefore nogratuity or present from 
the patients will be permitted by the Managers. 

Letters post paid, directad to Samvet Wess, Esq . (Secretary 
of the Board of Managers,) No. 58 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
deiphia, will meet with immediate attention, to whom all appli- 
cations for admission, and al! pay ments must be made 

The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- | 
ceipts for such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. may 13) 


ASSOCIATI AND CHRISTIANITY. 
SSOCIATION and Christianity, urging the necessity ot 
Industrial Association, founded on Christian Brotherhood 
and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 18} cts 
For sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m 36 No. 9 Spruce str ret 
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_ IMPORTER, BOO sorte aie bexisuer, 
wl 392 Broadway. 

LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


CKER, We hichte, usgabe, 
BWaresna coll oat te Beaudet Sevcaden 00 
Boarptant Stelie in der W. hichte. ht- 
ntersuchung. 1-3 Baende. , 18946, 
, Denkwurdigkeiten ausder M : 
kergeschichte. 7 Baende. 2d mit Kupfern, vermehrte Ausgabe. 


‘ Gof leteten 95 Jahre 8 B Braua- 
Geschichte re 3 Baende. 
schweig, oe. 
Heyne hte Napoleons. 2 Baende mit 22 feinen Stahls~ 







tichen. ‘Braunschweig, 1845. $3. 
wate die vou Prevorst. 4. Auflage. Stuttgard, 
; Laurent, Geschichte des Kaisers Napoleon. Leipzig, 1847. 


1 50. 

Menzel, Geschichte der Deutschen bis auf die neuestes Tage, 

SAcmpies in Einem Beende. Stuttgard, 1843. $4, Eleg. ge- 
en 


$5. 

Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirche und ihre Staat. 3 
Baende. 2Aufg. Berlin, 1944. $9 60. 

Rotteck, allgemeine We! ichte. 9Baende. 15 me 
Ausgabe mit Stahlstichen, Braunschweig, 1€45-47. 60. 
omen der Sateen von re hd o, “ 

t ne te. t Zugrun D 
des sseren Werke bearbeitet. In 8 Baende. SAufg. Stute 
, 1846. $1 
weer Geschichte der Dentschen. 4 Baende, Stuttgard, 

Dasselbe Werk in Einem gt. Baende von 12 Lieferungen. 
Emmishofen, 1842. $4. 

Letzteres kann auch in {2 Lieferungen 374 cts. nach und 
nach bezogen werden. a5 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index 
13 vols. 8vo0. $17. 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. 
5 vols. $8 50. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 62 cents. 

ao New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine—i0 cents 
single. 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12x. 

True Christian Religion ; or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. 1 vol.8vo. Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc- 
tion of Babylon. Cambric,44 cents. 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an Account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. * 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62 cents. 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 
is yee 624 cents 

The Delights ot Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8 vo. 
Cambric, $1 50. 

A Treatise Concerning Heaven and Hell, being a relation of 
things seen and heard. {2 mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ao) aaa of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. Twenty 
cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
12% cents. 

he Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul amd the 
Body. 6} cents 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFC WORKS. 
; ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
— Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols. 





The Economy of the Animal Kingdom, 2 vols. $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol. $3 25. 
Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, 

translated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No. 1, 2 and 3 do., each No. 44 cents. 
Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents. 
Miscellaneons Observations,connected with the Physical Sci- 
ences. $2. 
Also the Collateral Works, Tracts, kc. 
Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 
12 School street, Boston. 
BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
UBSCRIBE early while the terms arelow! Republication 
of the London arterly Review, the Edingburg Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 


wood's Edinburgh M ine. 

The above Periodicgle are reprinted in New York, immediate- 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear 
type, on fine white reer: and are faithful copies of the —— 
nals, Blackwood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile of 
Edinburgh edition, 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig,and Radical. “Blac wood” and the “Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory ; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig ; 
and the “Westminster Review” Radical. he “North British 
Review” is more of areligious character, having been original- 
ly edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being con- 
ducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir. David 
Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 

Prices of 1848, (if subscribed for early.) 


mar 4. 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 per annum. 
For any two a 5 00 = 
For any three ee 700 ¥ 
For all four of the e 300 « 
For Blackwood’s M ine, 300 - 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 900 « 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 - 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

Civssinc.—Four copies of any or all the above works will 
be sent to one addresson payment of the regular subscription 
for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 

Earcy Cories.—A late arrangement with the British publish- 
ers of Blackwood’s M: ine secures to us early sheets of that 
work, by which we 1 be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprinted 
in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta- 

es secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Therefore we repeat “subscribe early while the price is low 2” 

Remittances and communications should be always addressed 
post pail or franked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT &CO., 
March 4, 79 Fulton st., New York. 


PHONETIC MAGAZINE. 
A Ceugar Montuiy Peraropicat, 


VOTED to the interests of Education, by means of Lan- 
guage Reform, to Science, Art, and Miscellany. 

The subscriber will issue, about the ist of July, a periodical 
of the above character. To the friends of the Printing and 
Writing Reform, we have no apology to offer, for we feel assur- 
ed they willhail with pleasure its appearance. Such a journal 
nas been called for since the first introduction of Fhonotopy in- 
to this country, and we feel confident a liberal support will be 

iven it 
° To those unacquainted with the Reform, we will only say, 
the sooner they become so the sooner will they enjoy the great 
satisfaction of aiding a cause that promises so much for human 
improvement. But, independent of its uliar object, it will 
be of much interest and service as a family paper. : 

We ask all of a progressive mind, al! who desire the dissemi- 
nation of sound improvement, and especially we ask the friends 
of Education to lend us their support and influence. 

The Magazine will be published in Cincinnati, on the Ist of 
each month: will contain 24 large octavo, double column pe- 





| ges, with a printed cover, at $1 a year, always in advance, or six 


copies for $5. Agents may retain $i for their services out of 


every six they receive tor subscription. Address the publisher, 
post paid, Cincinnati, O 
ELIAS LONGLEY, 
jlo Editor and Publisher 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 

The Executive Committee of the American Union or 
AssoctaTionists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business,and to which place all com - 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 


tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 


GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St., New Y¥ ork 


«24 -ae 
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; THE HARBINGER. 


Less of the Packet Ship Ocean Monarch. 


The packet ship Ocean Monarch, Oapt. Murdock. from 
Liverpool, 24th, for Boston, was Sen in the English 
channel soon after leaving port, and one hundred and 
any persons perished, 

he Ocean Monarch, Capt. Murdock, left Liverpool, 
August 24, with three hundred and sixty steerage pas- 
sengers, six cabin, twenty-two second cabin, and with her 
crew, had on board three hundred and ninety-eight per- 
sons. She had not proceeded far, however, before the 
utmost consternation was produced, by an announcement 
that the ship was on fire; and scarcely had the alarm 
been given, when she was in a complete blaze. The 
scene which followed, may be more easily conceived than 
bed. The passengers became frantic with despair, 
and numbers at once plunged into the ocean, to eseape 
the more awful death which apparently awaited them. 
Husbands were then severed from their wives, and wives 
from their hasbands, and children from their parents 
The Captain, finding that al) control over the poor crea- 
tures was gone, and that the fire was making rapid pro- 
oes, ordered both anchors to be lowered in the hopes 
of bringing the vessel hard tothe wind. In the act of 
the anchors, many of them, unfortunately pas- 
sengers, were dragged into the ocean, they having seated 
themselves on the chain cables, and were thus launched 
into eternity. 

At the time the fire was discovered, the vessel was about 
eight miles to the eastward of the great Orm’s Head, and 
several vessels were in sight. A signal of distress was at 
once hoisted, which was immediately answered by a yacht 
belonging to Thomas Littledale, and which was about six 
miles distant. Mr. Littledale was himself on board, and at 
once bore down to render what assistance was in his pow- 
er. There was a stiff breeze blowing, and had the yacht 
ventured slongtide, it would have been total destruction 
to allon board. A boat was, however, immediately low- 
ered, and proceeded to the ship for the purpose of rescu- 
ing semeof the unfortunate passengers. ‘The scene which 
presented itself to Mr. Littledale, on nearing the vessel, 
was of the most appalling and harrowing description. 
That gentleman truly describes it as awful,and such as he 
hopes never to witness again. 

he flames were burning with intense fury from the 
stern and centre of the vessel. So great was the heat in 
these parts, that the passengers, male and ‘female, men, 
women and children, crowded to the forepart of the ves- 
sel. Their piercing, heart-rending shrieks for aid were | 
carried across the blue waters. In their maddened de- | 
spair, women jumped overboard with their offspring in 
their arms, and sunk torise nomore. Men followed their 
wives in frenzy, and were lost. Groups of men, women | 
and children also precipitated themselves into the water, 
in the vain hope of self-preservation; but the waters clo- 
sed over many of them forever. No pen can describe this 
awful scene, The flames continued to rage with increased 
fury. In a few minutes, the mizen mast went overboard ; 
in a few moments more the mainmast shared the same 
fate, there yet remained the foremast. As the fire was 
making its way to the forepart of the vessel, the passen- 
gers and crew of course crowded still further forward to 
the jib-boom, they clung in clusters as thick as they could 
pack, even one lying over the other. At length the fore- 
mast went overboard, snapping the fastenings of the jib- 
boem, which with its load of human beings dropped into 
the water, amidst the most heart-rending screams both of 
those on board and those who were falling into the wa- 
(on. aan of ne — or were enabled to again 

é vessel, others floated a 

met with a watery grave. ener ny 

The New World was in the neighborhood, and sent her 
boats, and was the means of saving a great number. A 
noble fellow, a sailor belonging to the New World, went to 
the wreck when there was little hope of saving any more, 
and stuck to the hulk of the vessel till every soul had left 
her. It ia said this praiseworthy individual, by his own 
hand, lowered one hundred persons to the boats below, of 
whom a great portion were women and children: The 
stewardess of the Ucean Monarch, lost her life in coura- 
geously pepe arg te! get the powder out of the cabin; 
there were about 25 Ibs. weight on board, and when she 
went below to get it, it is su she was suffocated. 

The J v Times, of says, in relation to the 
loas, it is questionable, however, if the possibility of sal- 
vation must not have added to the bitterness of the pan, 
endured by the sufferers on board the Ocean Slousant, 
ome short space of time allowed them for feeling or 
thought. The cottages onthe Welch coast were so near 

t they could see men gazing upon their calamity from 

own doors; the sea was studded, as it always is at 
the mouth of the Mersey, with boats and shipping; above 
all, they could perceive the smoke issuing from the fun- 
nels of the steamers Orion and Cambria, which were com- 
ing up Channel for Liverpool. The accounts given by 
the masters of these vessels on their arrival at that port 
. hey Rayer an as to — no doubt of their proxim- 
e awful tragedy that wasin c i 
beass the Ocean Mesarch. Ore a 
€ masters reported they saw flame issuing from the 
after part, and smoke from the fore ther the vessel. 
They saw that she was rendered unmanageable, and sup- 
posed that her steering apparatus was destroyed. They 
saw also the foretopmast go by the board. Themasters of 
these vessels, however, when they perceived a Brazilian | 
steam lying near, quietly concluded they would be 
of no ce,as they had a considerable number of 
gers on board, decided on continuing their course. 
t is to be hoped they saved their time at iverpool, and 
met with Ce of their employers. " 
we recorded is, that by the exertions o . 
Littledale and the crew of his little yacht, no less ‘ion 
thirty-two passengers were saved; that by a fishing boat 
sixteen men were preserved, and that above all, one hun- 
dred and sixty human beings were rescued from an ap- 
palling death, by the courageand humanity of the Mar- 
quis d’Lisboa, Captain Greenfell and the Prince de Join- 
ville; we cannot but think that had the crew of the Cam- 
bria done their duty, we should not now have to lament 
oyer the untimely and terrible destruction of one hun- 
dred and fitty of the unfortunate passengers on board the 
Ocean M. We grieve that the circumstances of 
the case compel us toplace the conduet of our own coun- 
trymen in unfavorable juxtaposition with the humanity 
and courage of the crew of the Alfonzo. 











Severe Huaricaye ix tae West Ixvies.—The B 
ton Daily Bee has the following details of ote ~ 
roast io the West Indies: , “oe 
...¥ @ have received the St. Christopher Gazette of the 
— August, and Antigua Register of the 224 August, 

y which we have particulars of a severe hurricane in 
these Islands on the morning of the 22d Augast. 

vc - Kirrs.—At Basseterre the hurricane continued from 
— ht to 5 o’elock, and was moredisastrous in its ef- 

> A = = - ye August, 1835. During the 
night two or three shoe 
The baracter ropa 2 oh an earthquake were felt. 
ae aioe from many parts of the Island are most 
thrown down, and, with the furnit i 

abe ’ ure of the poor in- 
mates, destroyed. On some plantations the whole pe the 
yy and o buildings have been destroyed. 
sugar cane, all laid prostrate i 8 
— poseeed as if by the hot ak oat ae 
é loss of life has been very reat The schoon 
Mary Seouveed and all her crew pesiched. A veasel trem 

t. 3 ae ten persons, was lost, together with all | 
on board. The Coroner had held inquests on @ number of | 
nee killed by the falling of buildings 

From ANTIGUA most distressing ace at e - | 
ceived. The gale set in at 11 Sate, Gan aenetinelk | 
of an earthquake was felt, and it was at this time that 
most of the injuries tolife and property occurred 

A special meeting of the Legislature had been cal 


consider the state of the Island, ed to | 


In some viilages every small tenement was | $ 
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SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 139 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





> RCANA CELESTIA, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in most valuable 
| EX the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and 4° 
| 13 vols. $15. 


open ; and index. 


The Apocalypse Explained ee to the Spiritual ence, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana w are icted therein. 
5 vols. half cloth $8 50, full cloth. 9 00. 

The Four Leading of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
the White H 

On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—10 cts. 

True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. 1 vol.8 vo. Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement and the Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric,44 cents,” 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and W: . 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divime Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. iain 

The Wisdom of Angels co the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 

cen 


Government is —— 62% ts. 
The D . of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
Cambric, . 


AT con Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
ae seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 


ummary Rapesticn of the Internal of the Prophet- 
ical Books ea ld Testament, and of the Polio 20 cents. 


The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church, 
12% cents. 
e Nature of the Intercourse between the Son! and the Body. 
6} cents. 
’ PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 


The Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols. 
7 


25. 

The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2 vols $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other 

Outlines of a Phi hical Argument upon the Infinite, trans- 
lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2 and 3do. each No. 44 cents. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents. 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci 
ences, $2: 


Also the collateral works. 

Barrett’s Lectures. } vol. 12 mo. $1 00 
Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. 1 26. 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration. 1 00 

Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 25 
Bush’s Reply to Woods. 1 00 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 76 i 
Documents concerning Swedenborg. s7* 
Crissold’s Letters. 62 

Parson’s a 

Mesmerand Swedenborg. 62 

Guardian Angels. 44 


The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 
JOHN ALLEN. 
139 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. {1 vol 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. $ vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. mi8 


PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 

Ara & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 

of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 

n the United Siates. They keep constantly for sale the works 

mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, in any 

quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ex 
ense. 
First Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
le alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosy]- 
ables, written in the Phonographic characters, intended to 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; two centseach. Per hun- 
dred, . . s ~ 5 00 
Com ium of Phonography, on a single sheet, con a 
nace 1 of the a The sstacioal use that ane 
ones this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 
to their friends, who, by to pee 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents; perquire, - $1 00 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, at an Inductive Ex- 
m of sameeren intended ~ ate! ar 

ers ; written expressly for giving every 
struction sis att (uat con be cbthinad wikent the eanataaee 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, - at tat a 0 SO 

Phonographic Reader, a complete course uctive Reading 

Lessons in Phonogtaphy, intended for schools and learners 
erally. Boards, or paper covers, for mailing, ur = ; 


inen, - ° 
fede the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
rapid writers 


parts of The Union have correct and 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. 1. for teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, contains ie simple al 
phabet. If is intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 50 

Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers. This is 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be dri at its first and second we 

Reader, tor the use of schools, families, and 
ults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 


ing, - - - 0 4 
Phonotypic Chart. This isa 1 chart, containing the 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, - 0 50 
The First, Second and Third Numbers of the enegene Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a er list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phon re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the correspon style of y 
as taught in the Complete Pho! . the 
Pho phic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F. le. Per number - 012 
N.B. The first, second and numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 
ed as they appear. 
he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8.P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, ‘ - - - @ 50 


A et My os a Fenty one. It py me aye the — 
of the Englis! ic letters combina- 
tions of "Tetters. The Siterence ean other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no c of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in y. The conse 
coe is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
om it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of 


oe ee Another great difference, and an_impor- 
|= bere to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 

















Pri mery Phonot 
uneducated 


orse ; Faith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 62} cents. Palleries of Eu 


Treatises ; | vol $325. | 





BINGER, 


VERY IMPORTANT TO SCIENTIFIC MEN. 
eS e: No. 421 Broad New York, Importers 

of Fore , inform tne public that their stock of the 
s published in Germany, in the German, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and all Singer ea and modern !an- 


beautiful copies 


rope. Visitors to the city are invited to inspec. 
tion. Ail Books and Works of Art rted to order. Cata- 
and any desired information on ure willingly fur- 


ed. 

. Thousands of merchants from all parts of the Union come to 
New York at this season, or order feet from here, foes rr 
ome books may be ordered to be bought at our estab 
w least inconvenience and expense. 

Bauer, Dr. E.—Das Christenthum der Aposte], das ist die mit 
dem Urnhristenthum theils uebereinstimmende, theils von ihm 
abweichende umtiche Auflassung des Christenth’ 
churchdie A: Dresden und , 1847. $1 75. 

Bauer, Dr. Ferd. Christ.—Paulus der Jesu 
Sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briefe seine Lehre. Ein 

Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen dhums. 


Stuttgart, 1 
sare eschichte Er. 
ster bis auf J weite verbesserte 
ah. Leipelg, 198 31. 
. Dr. .M Luthers ungedruckte Predigten. 
Aus den Handschriften der H 1, Bibliothek zu Wolfenbut- 


bi : Dr. thers Predigten weber Joh. 
1 38—1. 4, 10 und Math: 1. 33, 37—I. 24, 31. Berlin, 1947. 


$1 50. 
Humboldt, 4. ».—Kosmos. Entwurf einer ischen Welt- 
beschrcibung. Zweiter Band. Roaligar, 1847. $2 a 
Kahnis, Lio. K. 4.—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 
Theil. , 1846. $1 a 
Kurtz. H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfried yon Strasburg. 
| Ueber trugen und beschlossen. Stuttgart, 1847. $1 50. 
Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. 
Burekhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin, 1847. ¢6. 
Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhblands Gedichten in 36 Blatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldsehmitt. $2 18. 
Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blatt in Saahistich 
mit Goethes Portrait nach May. 1 75, 
Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 
} ten. 
| Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stehistichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswah) ebenfalls vor 





wae. 
Die deutsche Buch und eenre 
HELMICH & CO., 
feb 19 421 Broadway. 


| HUNT’S! MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established July, 1859, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editorand 
| Proprietor. 
| Published Monthly,at 142 Fulton street, New York— 


at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE “MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER- 
CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its design 
| every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
| Political Economy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 
Hi and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
| the ablest pens on the a of the day, relating to Com. 
| mercial Affairs; Descriptive, istical, and Historical Ac- 
counts of the various commodities which form the subject of 
| Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges; Tariffs ; Customs and 
| Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Commercial Statistics of 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with 
wih we have intercourse, ——_ their Physical Charac- 
er, ulation, Productions, Expo: mports, Seaports, Mon- 
Weights, Measures, Finance = Banking Associations ; 
terprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, 


a , Railroads, Canals, , Docks. 

Post Offices, &e.; Princ of Commerce, Finance and B: 
ing, with Practical Historical Details and I\lustrations ; 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and Same Insurance, 

Partnership, Principal and it, Bills of Exchange, Sale 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, and Navigation, &c., an 
whatever else shall to the resources of the coun- 
try and the world, and illustrate the varioustopics upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may v to 


say thet no werk herweenre pee, are in its pages so 
large an amount of on all these subjects as the four- 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of “Tae Mercnants’ 
Macazing axd Commerciat Review,” are constantly increas- 
ing, and, with new sources of information, an ext corres- 

abroad,and other facilities which ten years’ ‘ 
single object have enabled us to make available 
beable to render the work a perfect wade mecum for the 
and Manufacturer, as well as to the Statesman and 
Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on the mul- 
tifarious operations of business life. 


CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hen Semuel R. Betts, U. 8. District Judge for the South- 
ern District of New York. 


1 have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish- 
ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable publications of 
the day. Asa ister of Facts connected with Political . 
Meheiecturing. fis, in my jndgament ot equalled by exy work 

anufacturing, it is, in my ju ,not equ wo 
of eatin in fallness and accuracy ; and its collectio m 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 

| found hi hly useful to professional men—often fu Amer- 
ican pi English cases of great value, which are not to be found 
in any other publication. I most cheerfully recommend the 
work as usefulin a high degree, to all professions stud the 
| current history of the times. SAM’L R. BETTS. 


From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 
K States from Georgia. 

I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the “ Merchants’ Magazine,” and in 
the habit of referring to it. Ican therefore unhesitatingly say, 
that ] consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the 
| Statesman,as well as the merchant, and express, as I do cordial- 

ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increas- 
ed benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage 
to the public. 

Complete sets of the Merchants’ Magazine, embrac 
hem combenareel volumes, of more than 600 a 
pages each, bringing it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained at 
the Publisher's Office, 142 Fulton street, New York, at the sub- 
scription price. 

Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giv- 
ing this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remit- 








other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les | ting Two Dollars per annum to the Proprietor, will be entitled 
n2 


than Two poLiars. 


The Angle Saxon,’ a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, Pe = 
num, ° ‘ 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
soceive apy of the wave wate thevagh the Post Osan, wi 
e same regularity rapidi they o ers P 
ters, by forw the eet the works they dlbire, pst paid 
to our address in New York, and at a tri expense, as be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws >— 
“ Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost Jess by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves @ hand 
some profit to him who retails them. 
All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be post Faip. 
ej in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 
enerally ated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubtful, we 
are obliged to are oot for every outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep m0 ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
easionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- 
cient to balance it. 
No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on @ 
less amount than Five poitans, ANDREWS & BOYLE. 








OREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 
WORKS. 


RDERS for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
borgian writings, (advertised in the Harbinger, will be 
promptly attended to on the receipt of @ remittance te the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m25 No. 9 Spruce street. 


to the Magazine. 


W.H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUIL DINGS, NASSAU ST 


ECEIVES as soon as , allthe publications of 
the day, which he wil] supply at the lowest prices. 
Among others toe numerous to mention are the aye ‘ 
Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. - 1 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. 1 
The Devil’s Pool, by Geo. Sand, - 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, 76 
The O ization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, 25 
TheS of Versailles, andthe Courtof Louis }4th, 25 
The Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most en' ini 


The Buckskins, orthe Cam of the Bessegers, by the author 
of Ethan Allen, - ’ 25 
The Apocrypha! Testament, - 
oo French Cook, giving the English names f@rthe French 
ashes, - - - - . 25 
The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, 25 
+o" and Booksellers will find it to their advantage te call. 
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H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassav St. d4 





TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH, 


pust Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True O ization of the New Church, as indicated in 
the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charles Fourier. 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg und Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen- 
eration. The whole book is bathed im eloquence, an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from theheart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader captivating bs under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted aff . It will 
| do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
| readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 
| gians and Associationists,by exhibiting to the one the scientific 
} 


} 


asis of their faith, and to the other, the spiritual grounds of their 
| science ”"— Harbinger of Feb. 26th. . 
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- CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTs, 


TI. The name of this Society shall be the A» 
Union OF comer y> weed el . 

All members © i ons, Who are regular 
tributors to the funds of the Affiliated Union to whi 
the belong, are the members of the American [);; 
and as such, may participate in the deliberations of a” 
Annual Convention, but are not entitled to vote a 
they shall be delegates to such Convention. 7 

o local Union shall be recognized as Affiliated, Which 
does not make an annual ayer of at least twelye dole 
lars, to the Treasurer of the American Union. 


II. Its purpose shall be the establishment of an oj, 


ERicay 


mMS of Society based ona system of 


Joint-Stock Property : 


Co-operative Labor ; 

Association of es ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 

Honors according to Usefulness 
Integral Education ; 


Unity or INTERESTS : 


Which system we believe to be in accordance wi 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of man c 


III. Its Method of operation shall be the i 
of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the issuing of 
lications, and the formation of a Series of Affiliates 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Society ;, 
holding meetings, eye funds, and in every way iit, 
fusing the Principles of Association, and Preparing fe 
their practical application. 

The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent Fung 
be composed of the stated weekly contributions from 4; 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be compouj 
of such contributions as may be made for the purpose _ 
the principal of which shall be regularly invested | 
Trustees appointed by the Executive Committee, unt 
otherwise appropriated by a two-thirds vote of the Unig, 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the mean tin; 
to be devoted to the expense of propagation, under th 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


IV. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be hay 
at such time and place as may be designated by the Exe. 
utive Committee. The said Convention shall be com 
ed of officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding foy 
from each Union, and three other delegates elected x 
large from each Union, provided, that in case any del. 
gate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegation of 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choose g 
substitue. 

Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the Society 

| shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


V. The Officers of this Society shall bea President, Vix 
President, Foreign Co nding Secretary, Domest: 


posers moe Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasy. 
er, and Seven Directors. ; 


The Presidents of the various Unions shall be ez offciy, 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 

The Executive Committee shall be composed of the 0. 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whom sha] 
constitute a quorum at meetings, to be held during 


ank. | the first week of each month, by order of the President; 


and this Committee shall be responsible for the genenl 
management of the Union; and shall have power to {il 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Ani- 
versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the member: 
present. 


OFFICERS. 
HORACE GREELEY, President. 
GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, a rn Cor. Secretary. 


EDWARD GILES ng Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. % 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ 

0. MACDANIEL, “ ! 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. P Directors. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., “ 

W. H. CHANNING, Boston. 

J.5. DWIGHT, “ J 


Affiliated Unions. 
BOSTON. 


WituaM H. Cuannine, President. 

J. Burrerrigtp, Vice President. 

Anna Q. T. Parsons, Cor. Secretary. 
WituaM F. Cuannine, Recording Secretary. 
$.R. Cuapin, Treasurer. 


J. T. Fisner, Chief of the Group of Practical Afai” 
Mary Butrarp, Chief of the Group of Social Culture 
J.S. Dwient, Chief of the Group of Indoctrination 


J Wa.corr, 
Catvin Brows, 
Caro.ine HitpReETH 


Organized, November, 1816. Members 58. 37 Male? 
21 Females. 


Directors. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, President. 

Joun Sartain, Vice President. ‘ 

James Seiiers, Jr., Cor. Seoretary and Librarian. 

A. W. Harrison, Recording Secretary and Treasur? 

tee Chief of the Group of Practice 

airs. 

EuizagetxH Brackwei1, Chief of the Group of Soci! 
Culture. y 

WiiuiaM Exper, Chief of the Group of Indoctains 


tion. 4 
poreanined, April 7, 1847. Members 43, 31 Males, ?? 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Joseru J. Cooxe, President. 
P. W. Ferris, Vice Presidént. 
Joun L. Crarxe, Secretary. 
SrepHen WessteER, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 30. 


Treasures. 


Lowell, Maas. - - - Wo. T. G. Prerct- 
New Bedford, Mase. - - - Cuas. H. Corrin. 
Springfield, S, - - G.W. Swazey- 

ewburyport, “ - - - Rev. E, A. Bato. 
Amesbury, “ - - + Rey. S.C. Hewit™ 
Mattapoisett, “ - - + J.D, SrurTevan? 
Nantucket, “ or 
Bangor,Maine, - - eile 
Pittsford, Vermont, - ° - Dr. J.S8. Ewine. 
Clarendon, a - - C. WcopHovse. 
Brandon, “ - - - G. W. WALKES- 
Middiebury, “- - - rm 
New York, N. Y. - - - J.T. Wuire. - 
Albany, “ - - - Tappan Towss™?- 
Westmoreland, N. Y. - : 
a - # - « 

ing’s Ferr 8 - - ‘ 
Pittsburgh - Pa. - - JAMES Micwots. | 
Wheeling, Va. - F _ ‘Wot. McDianmD 
Cineinnati, Ohio, - . J. B. Russstt. 


Ceresco, Fond du Lac Co., Wisconsin, W. Cus. 
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